DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


MONDAY, JUNE 16, 1952 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 224, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 
Present : Senators O’Mahoney, Maybank, McClellan, Ferguson, and 
Knowland. : 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


PropUucTrion AND ProcurEMENT 


STATEMENTS OF HON. DAN KIMBALL, SECRETARY OF THE NAVY; 
ADMIRAL WILLIAM M. FECHTELER, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS; GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE 
CORPS; REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 
REPORTS; VICE ADM. LAURANCE T. DuBOSE, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL; REAR ADM. THOMAS S. 
COMBS, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF AERO- 
NAUTICS; REAR ADM. EDWARD A. SOLOMONS, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER; REAR ADM. HOMER N. WALLIN, 
UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF SHIPS; REAR ADM. 
WILLIAM S. PARSONS, UNITED STATES NAVY, DEPUTY CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF ORDNANCE; MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM P. T. HILL UNITED 
STATES MARINE CORPS, QUARTERMASTER GENERAL OF THE 
MARINE CORPS; CAPT. ROBERT R. CRAIGHILL, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, CHIEF STAFF OFFICER, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; 
CAPT. ALEXANDER D. McDILL, UNITED STATES NAVY, EXECU- 
TIVE ASSISTANT TO CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS; AND BRIG. 
GEN, R. §. MOORE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO COMPTROLLER, DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


BUDGET FORMULATION 


Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Secretary, are you prepared to begin? 
Secretary Kimpaun. Yes, sir; we will begin in any way you would 
like. 
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Senator O’Manoney. We will give you an opportunity at least to 
start. 

Secretary Kimpa.u. Gentlemen, I appreciate the opportunity to 
outline briefly for this committee some of the problems which the Navy 
faces today. The guiding principles used by the Navy in formulation 
of its 1953 budget. were: That we must provide a Navy capable of 
defending the United States; capable of maintaining control of the 
seas so as to protect our imports of raw materials and our exports of 
military equipment for our allies and our Armed Forces, Army, 
Navy, Air Force; and capable of projecting those forces overseas in 
support of our national policy. 


OVERSEAS SHIPMENTS 


I think I may tell you at this point that as an example in Korea 
the overseas rate of shipment now is greater than it was during the 
Second World War, than we shipped in the war with Japan. So the 
problems of fire power and food have been raised. It takes us 64 
pounds per man per day after we put him ashore with 6,000 pounds 
of equipment. 


JAPANESE MILITARY PROBLEM 


Senator KNowxanp. Do you not have an additional problem in the 
event of further trouble in that area of the world, that we have at the 
moment a nation of 80 million peopie 3 in Japan and who are prac- 
tically dependent upon us for their food supply and unless can 
could be adequately supplied with food they would drop off like ripe 
fruit at the shake of the Soviet Union and, therefore, really we have 
to keep in mind that the sea lanes would have to be kept open to supply 
3 million civilians in Japan if we were not to lose Japan in addition 

to the military problem involved ? 

Secretary Kimeaun. In addition to the military problem you are 
quite right, because Japan is not self-sufficient for their own food. 
They have to get their food from Indochina, Thailand, and India. 
If we do not keep the sea lanes open, they will starve. We have to 
keep them open if we are going to stay in the Far East. 


ROLE OF NAVY 


The role of the Navy in world affairs and as a member of the Nation’s 
defense team is, if anything, more important than it has ever been. 
Its stabilizing influence in the trouble spots of the globe is acknowl- 
edged to be a potent factor for world peace. A strong, modern, 

balanced, and active Navy and Marine Corps, ready for operations in 
any quarter of the earth’s surface, forms a vital part of a balanced 
United States defense. The Navy now, however, has the double re- 
sponsibility of carrying on full-scale combat operations in Korea, 
and, at the same time, building toward that degree of strength and 
readiness necessary to "deter further Communist expansion. 

The readiness of the United States to carry the war, should it 
come, to the enemy, the safe and expeditious movement of men and 
materials to their destinations, both in peace and in war, and the 
ability to protect our own shores, is directly dependent upon an 
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effective Navy. We must rely almost totally upon sea transporta- 
tion to move the large numbers of personnel and great amounts of 
material required for “the support of overseas United States and Allied 
forces. We must have fast carrier task forces, already at sea and 
functioning under wartime operating conditions, to gain and main- 
tain control of the seas and its contiguous land areas in the event of 
hostilities. We must have highly trained, well-equipped antisub- 
marine teams to protect our lines of communication and to minimize 
the threat of atomic attack upon our shores from the sea. And we 
must have powerful submarine forces to deny the use of the sea and 
of overseas bases to the enemy. 


CHINESE SITUATION 


I might say at this time the amount of shipping in China is too 
much. In the case of a war we would have to starve them off very 
quickly. 

Senator O’Manonry. Amplify that a little. 

Senator Fercuson. What are we doing about it? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


MINIMUM NAVY OPERATIONS 


Senator O’Manonry. Mr. Secretary, let me ask you whether the 
Navy Establishment that we have now is capable of expanded opera- 
tions as it is now fitted out and manned or whether it is larger than is 
required for the operations you are presently carrying on. 

Secretary Kimpatt. The Navy we have at the present time is the 
minimum we need to carry on our operations. I would say, if any- 
thing, it is slightly below the minimum, because in many cases we 
have not put the forces in any of these places that have been requested 
of us. So if we had to have a blockade or expand our activity we 
would have to come back and ask you for further funds. 


TOTAL VESSELS IN COMMISSION 


Senator O’Manonry. You have how many vessels in commission ¢ 

Secretary Kimpauy. Total over-all ships 1,191; 408 combat ships. 

Senator O’Manonery. Are they all fully complemented or less than 
full-strength ¢ 

Secretary Kimpauy. There are two classes of ships which are fully 
7 mented. One is submarines and the other is the ships actually 

1 Korean waters. They are at 100 percent complement. All the 
ane are 85 percent. We maintain those up to strength in Korean 
waters. And as they come back, we transfer people so that the over- 
all is 85 percent, with the exception of the two classes which I men- 
tioned. 

OPERATION OF CHINESE NAVY 


Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Secre- 
tary one question in continuation of your inquiry. Sometime ago, as 
small as it is, the Navy of the Chinese Republic now on Formosa was 
conducting a blockade which, according to my information from some 
of our own, what I believe to be, competent observers, was a fairly good 
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job considering the size of their Navy. Of course they perhaps are 
fortunate that there were only a few major ports that this stuff was 
going to, Shanghai, Tsingtao, so with a relatively small force they 
could intercept a fair amount of tonnage. Is it not correct they were 
doing a fairly good job of blockading prior to the restrictions that 
were placed upon them ? 

Secretary Kimpaz. I cannot answer that specifically. I know they 
have stopped some ships. Their Navy, while it is small, I think it is 
getting more effective. We have some people over there working 
with them and helping them to operate their ships. They have been 
badly handicapped for want of spare parts and badly handicapped 
for lack of training. We are helping them to get spare parts. We 
are helping them to overhaul some of their DE’s. I think their Ma- 
rine Corps and Navy, while small, in 6 months or a year will be more 
effective. I was quite impressed with the Navy and Marine Corps 
they have over there now. They have about 40,000 men in that sec- 
tion. 

Senator Frercuson. They could not put on a blockade? 

Secretary Kiwpatt. Only a very limited one. We'd complicate 
the thing with a blockade unless we did it as a United Nations’ effort 
completely because you have to stop so many ships of so many nations. 


EXTENT OF TRADE INDICATED 


Senator Fereuson. I think a lot of trade is indicated in a letter 
from Holland to a firm in Detroit, when they were turned down to 
getting in. They said, “We will give you dollars for the ink and 
we will ship it. We can get permission from our Government to 
ship it in.” I put that letter in the record, indicating this was a 
matter of their willingness to do business with Red China. If it 
is going in in that way, it is probably going in in all kinds of ships. 

Secretary Kimpaur. It is going in that way. 

Senator Fercuson. I mean our allies. 


TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 


Secretary Krmpatyi. We keep the strategic materials, the ammuni- 
tion and guns, away from them, but the fact you put that much 
support of their economy on them means that the Trans-Siberian 
Railway can be used pretty well exclusively for war materials. 


VALUE OF TRUCKS 


Senator Kwowianp. What if you stop guns and ammunition, but 
you put in machine tools that can be used for trucks? Trucks can 
be used for transporting troops and ammunition of the troops. The 
fact of the matter is, as I understand it, even out of Western tiecany 
there have been considerable shipments of trucks to Poland, and | 
raised the question in the Appropriations Committee the other day 
when Mr. McCloy was before us, what assurance do we have that 
those trucks which are transmitted from Western Germany to Poland 
do not go aboard a Polish ship and from there end up in Korea to 
transport ammunition and troops for the purpose of destroying our 
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forces in Korea. I think a truck under some instances can be just 
as valuable to the Chinese Communists as a gun can be. 

Secretary Kimpauu. There is no question about it. 

Senator O’Manonry. Suppose you proceed with your preliminary 
statement, Mr. Secretary. We will get that in the record. 


ATRCRAFT 





Secretary Kimpauu. If we are going to do this job we have talked 
about, we have to keep pace with the developments we have had in 
naval warfare in our aireraft, our ships, our weapons, and our anti- 
submarine measures. I would like to discuss that briefly. In air- 
craft we have no aircraft now being manufactured that we used during 
the last war. All our aircraft are new. I would like to point out 
; that we have had a deficiency in airplanes for the last 3 or 4 years. 
: Very deliberately we have not asked for that deficiency to be made up. 

When Mr. Johnson was Secretary of Defense, we pointed out that 
we were asking for 1,100 less airplanes than we needed to get our 
naval air modernized. We did it deliberately because we had a 
great number of new airplanes coming off, coming off in prototype and 
limited production, and we did not want to buy that type of airplanes 
that was in production, we wanted to wait for newer airplanes. 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 





Now we have those airplanes coming into production, starting now, 
and a year from now all our production will be modern aircraft. We 
have about seven that are superior to the MIG. The F-J coming in 
this fall. The F—J is the F-86. Of course the 86 was originally the 
Navy fighter. We have the F-9-F. The F-10-F, which is the new 
prototype just flying. It is a plane that has a fixed wing to take off 
and land and a swept wing when it gets in the air. 

We have the F-3-H and a very fine seaplane that we are having 
made out in San Diego. 

When we get to the types of those planes, I would like to have Ad- 
miral Combs of the Bureau of Aeronautics discuss that at considerable 
leneth. 














CARRIER MODERNIZATION 





In the way of ships, while we took our ships out of mothballs and 
kept them, we have modernized a number of our carriers. We are 
going through a modernization program for the rest of them to try 
to bring them as well up to date as we can. 

Our destroyers have much increased firepower. We have put bet- 
ter firepower in there, better fire control, better radar. 


WEAPONS 





In weapons, the money we are asking for in 1953, over 50 percent of 
the money for ordnance, ammunition, and so forth, wil be new 
types we have developed since the end of the war. So we have that 
part of our business very well modernized. 


94846—52—_65 
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ANTISUBMARINE MEASURES 


On our antisubmarine measures, I would prefer to have Admiral 
Fechteler’s judgment. I would say we are at least 100 percent more 
effective since the end of the war because we have made great 
strides in our antisubmarine warfare. It is necessary that we make 
new strides because the modern type of submarine, that we know 
the Russians have a fair amount of, will take a great deal more skill 
to destroy than the ones we had in the last war. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is a fair amount? What do you mean 
when you say the Russians have a fair amount? 


ESTIMATED RUSSIAN SUBMARINES 


Secretary Kimpatu. They have roughly something between 350 and 
400 submarines. 

Senator O’Manonry. Are these modern submarines? 

Secretary Kimpauu. Not all of them. We have a breakdown of 
those that we will give you later on. I think roughly about 30 per- 
cent are modern type Guppy submarines. 

Admiral Fecureter. We know that the Russians got some of the 
German Type 21. They got them after the war. They also got the 
East German yards which built them, and they got the East German 
technicians which built them. Now, precisely how many they have 
turned out, we do not know, but we do know that it was a very suc- 
cessful submarine design in the hands of the Germans. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are you willing that this should be on the 
record ? 

Admiral FecuTeter. Yes. 

Secretary Kimpaty. They have about five times as many submarines 
in service now as the Germans did at the outbreak of World War II. 

Senator O’Manoney. Mr. Secretary, you may proceed with your 
statement. 

Secretary Kimpatu. I think I have discussed it pretty generally ex- 
cept for discussing the carrier. 

Senator O’Manonery. May I ask you to give us a specific response 
now with respect to dollars and cents? 

Secretary Kimpaxu. On our total dollars? 


POSSIBILITY OF REDUCTIONS 


Senator O’Manonry. Yes. What do you recommend to this com- 
mittee to put into this bill and what will it do if it gets in there and 
what opportunities do you see for reduction in appropriations, and, 
if so, where? 

Secretary Kimpaty. Mr. Chairman, frankly, I cannot see where we 
can cut very much out of it unless we are going to cut some of our 
forces back. 

Senator O’Manonry. There are only two places where any sub- 
stantial cuts can be made, speaking by and large. Those categories 
are the major procurement which constitutes a very substantial per- 
centage of the whole budget, and the other of course. is military per- 
sonnel and maintenance and operation, which also constitutes a big 
sum. So far as the Navy is concerned, you can reduce personnel only 
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by reducing the number of ships that are in active service or you have 
to operate the ships with less men than you are now using. Admiral 
Fechteler tells us that the vessels which are operating in Pacific wa- 
ters around Korea are fully complemented, that elsewhere they have 
only about 85 percent. Can any reduction be made anywhere in this 
§5 percent category ¢ 

Secusthen Kimsai. In the 85 percent ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. 

Secretary Kimpatu. We have the problem of trying to train sp 
so that we can get our reserves home. For instance, the first ships that 
went to Korea were 75 to 85 percent manned by reserves. The boys 
are new and young. It takes a year to train them. We have not had 
the draft. We have to get 4-year people so that we can get 214 good 
vears out of them after they are trained. If we had to resort to the 
draft it would complicate our problem. I think at this time it would 
be unwise to cut down on the 85 percent. 


POSSIBILITY OF WAR 


Senator O’Manonry. What possibility do you see of a lessening 
threat of war? 

Secretary Kimpauv. I think it is more now than it was 2 years ago. 

Senator O’Manonry. Then what is the use of talking about cutting 
down the naval forces in a year or two if there is a lessening threat 
of war when we see no prospect of it? 

Secretary Kimpautyi. Mr. Chairman, the best figures I get from the 
Pacific is that just in China, Manchuria, and Siberia alone there are 
something between 314 to 4 million men under arms. That is a terrific 
build-up over what they had 4 or 5 years ago. I do not have any 
reason to believe if they are going to have 4 million people under 
arms that they are trying to make peace with those 4 million soldiers. 
I think our threat is more now than it has been since the end of the 
war. I would view with alarm any cut in our budget. I know in the 
last 3 years we have taken risks that I do not think we should have 
taken. We have gotten away with them so far, but we have asked 
much less than good common sense dictated we should have had. 


POSSIBLE CUTS IN PROCUREMENT 


Senator O’Manoney. If we cannot make any cut in the personnel 
and the strength of the naval arm, then the only other possibility of 
cuts would be in handling your procurement problem in such a wa 
as to reduce the expense of the material you buy. Can that be done? 

Secretary Kuwpatu. Those shoes cost the Navy $4.04. You are 
not going to buy them any cheaper than that even if you buy 10 
million of them. We have gone into the business management of our 
affairs and we buy the merchandise very well and very carefully, as 
a matter of fact in some places too carefully. We are getting com- 
plaints from the contractors. They don’t want to do business with 
us because they cannot make any money on us. 


COMPLEX AND COSTLY MACHINES 


Senator O’Manoney. Are the machines that we are building for a 
modern Navy too complex and too expensive ¢ 
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Secretary Kmreary. I am sure they are, sir, but we are not able to 
find any way to cut them down. We have continuous reviewing on 
them to try to get rid of the complexity of what we are planning. 
The cost of aircraft horrifies me. Our airframes used to cost 60 per- 
cent of the total cost of the airplane. Now it costs 30 and 35 percent. 
You have had to put bigger engines, better fire power, better radio in. 
To fight a modern war you need them. On the other hand they do 
a better job. I may point out in our A. D., plane, a single-engine, 
piston-engine plane, we can take a 5,000-pound bomb load off our 
deck and deliver it on a pin point. We have got much finer airplanes. 


VALUE OF EXPANDED NAVY 


Senator Knowranp. Mr. Chairman, I am going to go to the full 
committee meeting because of the mark-up. I will be here at the 
evening session. I want to make this observation before leaving. 
You, representing Wyoming, may not have been quite as familiar as 
some of us were on the Pacific coast with the days immediately follow- 
ing Pearl Harbor, but I have a very vivid recollection that up and 
down the coast from time to time there would be waves of consterna- 
tion as rumors arose, perhaps most of them unfounded, that there was 
a Japanese task force operating off the Pacific coast and might strike 
at Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, and other places almost at the 
same time. They may or may not have had the capability of doing 
it, but at least the public on the Pacific coast thought they had the 
capability of doing it. 

While it may be a nonprofessional outlook, I still believe that if 
we could reverse the situation and around the whole periphery of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites they thoroughly understood that we 
had the capability of striking at will, almost, at any one of a hundred 
points, that our chance of preserving the peace would be much greater 
than if we did not have that capability, and unless there is over- 
whelming evidence to the contrary, it is on that perhaps unprofes- 
sional outlook that I shall support the building of the additional 
carrier. 

Senator OManoney. Thank you, sir. 

With the demand for the presence of Senators at the total Appro- 
priations Committee room, I suppose it is rather futile to proceed 
how. 

Secretary Krmpaty, I think maybe this evening might be better, 
sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. You would rather not sit this afternoon ! 

Secretary Krupati. We would be ready this afternoon. 

Senator O"Manoney. If you will be good enough to be prepared to 
come back at 7 o’clock this evening, we will try to proceed with this 
story. 

Secretary Krunaut. I think that would be better, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Thank you so much. 

(Whereupon, at 11:15 a. m., a recess was taken until 7 p. m.) 
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EVENING SESSION 


(The hearing was resumed at 7 p. m.) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Senator O’Manoney. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, had you finished your statement this morning or do 
you wish to proceed ¢ 

Secretary Kimpaui. Mr, Chairman, I had practically finished. I 
will ask that it be inserted in the record. 

Senator O’Manonry. Inasmuch as some of our members here to- 
night were not here this morning, suppose you just summarize at least 
the conclusion. We will put the whole statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAvy, THE HONORABLE DAN A. KIMBALL 


I appreciate the opportunity to outline briefly for this committee some of the 
problems which the Navy faces today. The guilding principles used by the Navy 
in formulation of its 1953 budget were: That we must provide a Navy capable 
of defending the United States; capable of maintaining control of the seas so as 
to protect our imports of raw materials and our exports of military equipment 
for our allies and our Armed Forces, Army, Navy, Air Force, and capable of 
projecting those forces overseas in support of our national policy. 


ROLE OF THE NAVY 


The role of the Navy in world affairs and as a member of the Nation’s defense 
team is, if anything, more important than it has ever been. Its stabilizing 
influence in the trouble spots of the globe, is acknowledged to be a potent factor 
for world peace. A strong, modern, balanced, and active Navy and Marine Corps, 
ready for operations in any quarter of the earth’s surface, forms a vital part of a 
balanced United States defense. ‘The Navy now, however, has the doubie re- 
sponsibility of carrying on full scale combat operations in Korea, and, at the 
same time, building toward that degree of strength and readiness necessary to 
deter further Communist expansion. 

The readiness of the United States to carry the war, should it come, to the 
enemy, the safe and expeditious movement of men and materials to their desti- 
nations, both in peace and in war, and the ability to protect our own shores, is 
directly dependent upon an effective Navy. We must rely almost totally upon 
sea transportation to move the large numbers of personnel and great amounts of 
material required for the support of overseas United States and allied forces. 
We must have fast carrier task forces, already at sea and functioning under 
wartime operating conditions, to gain and maintain control of the seas and its 
contiguous land areas in the event of hostilities. We must have highly trained, 
well equipped antisubmarine teams to protect our lines of communication and 
to minimize the threat of atomic attack upon our shores from the sea. And we 
must have powerful submarine forces to deny the use of the sea, and overseas 
bases to the enemy. It is significant that the Navy can perform these missions, 
as a sustained effort, without expensive, fixed, overseas bases. In their opera- 
tions of the past years, the Navy and Marine Corps have lived up to their best 
traditions. They have given our allies reassurance and our potential enemies 
reason to consider the consequences of their actions. Their operations in the 
Far East and in the Mediterranean have been, alike, an inspiration to free men 
everywhere the Navy has carried the flag and a warning to the potential 
aggressor. 

To do this job, the Navy must keep pace with the rapid developments in naval 
warfare in aircraft, ships, weapons, and antisubmarine measures. 

As you are well aware, the world situation has not measurably improved 
and, because of the continued pressure of communism, the United States must 
continue its efforts to strengthen our military forces consistent with a strong 
economic base. It is most important to all of us that our economic base continue 
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to be strengthened by every means possible, for it is this base which gives our 
Nation its inherent strength. 

I am positive that the war in Korea and the present danger of armed out- 
breaks in other areas will continue until we and our allies are strong enough, 
both militarily and economically, to make the present course of action of the 
Communists unprofitable to them. 

We must place our military dollars where they will result in the maximum 
military power and where they will be most effective for the greatest period of 
time. Our economy cannot support a constant and recurring drain of large 
dollar expenditures when we do not receive the maximum value in increased 
national defense. 

I consider it most important that we not only maintain a balance between 
our military and economic strength but also among our military forces. It is 
vital to the security of the United States that we give the most careful con- 
sideration to the proper balance among the land, sea, and air elements of our 
military strength. We cannot afford to be wrong in our decision. 


ATR POWER 


We should all be aware that the term “air power” includes Navy and Marine 
air power. I consider these to be among the strongest elements of air power 
because of the world-wide operations with which our Nation is now engaged 
and the constant threat of their further expansion. We need a mobile, flexible 
strength which can be used in any area required. Carrier air power is a rela- 
tively cheap and a most effective method of getting the maximum value from a 
minimum expenditure. 

It has been said that our carriers are like “sitting ducks” for an enemy attack. 
This is simply not true, Their mobility and maneuverability make them poor 
targets. No man-of-war of any nation has ever been sunk while underway at 
sea by high level bombing. In World War II, the Navy had a total of 110 
carriers of all types—fast and slow. They spent a combined total of 840 months 
or over 78 years in combat areas under all kinds of attack and Japan had a 
notably strong shore based air force. Of these 110 carriers only 11 were lost, 
an average of 1 carrier to every 7 years of combat operations. None of the fast 
Essex-class carriers was lost. 

The Japanese lost 7,830 aircraft and probably 12,000 airmen. All allied 
losses in the air, American and British, Navy, Army, Marines, totaled 763 air- 
planes. 

For almost three uninterrupted months the Fast Carrier Task Force, TF58/38, 
had operated no further than 350 miles from the main Japanese islands, often 
much closer, without losing a single ship. No carrier, no battleship, no cruiser, 
no destroyer even, of that long arm of sea-air power had been sunk. It had been 
attacked by more than 3,000 airplanes in those 80 days, and had destroyed 2,336 
by verified count. 

In one period of 13 days off the Japanese coast, our carriers were attacked by 
141 Kamikazes, the best of guided missiles, missiles guided by human brains. 
All were shot down. In this same 13 days, our carrier aircraft knocked out, 
on land bases, over 2,000 enemy aircraft before they could get in the air. This 
is but one example of the offensive power of a mobile naval force using surprise 
and concentration of strength at the chosen point of attack. Short flights and 
heavy pay loads of munitions, instead of gasoline, allow a deadly blow. 

In spite of the operations of the Navy and our naval air power during the last 
war, I fear that many Americans do not have a real understanding of the im- 
portance of sea power to our national policy. They can understand the need 
for protection of our commerce and for the movement of military personnel and 
supplies. Not recognized, however, is the offensive strength in a naval task 
force against shore-based forces. No prearranged foreign base or permission is 
required prior to operations. These forces are self-sustaining by replenishment 
at sea. A single normal task force can concentrate over 600 aircraft in an at- 
tack. A defense against such mobile power would require thousands of planes 
tactically deployed throughout the enemy area. The cost to the enemy would 
be prohibitive and would be similar to and as ineffective as trying to protect a 
long coast line with fixed artillery. 

We are the only nation in the world today which has the ships, the knowledge, 
and the ability to carry out strong offensive attacks with a naval task force. If 
this force is to continue to remain effective, it must be modernized as vessels 
become overage, and new units must be added to replace those not suitable for 
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modernization. The new carrier falls in this latter category. It is required in 
order that the Navy be able to use the most modern aircraft in its carrier task 
forces, which constitutes its “Sunday punch.” 

In order to carry forward the essential missions of the Navy, I request that 
the funds for the large carrier be restored to the Navy or if for other reasons, 
the total available funds must be held within definite limits, the Navy be per- 
mitted to build its No. 1 priority weapon, the carrier. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


The Navy procurement program in the fiscal year 1953 President’s budget 
would have modernized the active operating naval and Marine Corps aircraft 
of the Navy as of December 31, 1954, except for a deficiency of 700 aircraft. The 
monthly delivery rate of naval aircraft in the “stretch out” program will be less 
than that achieved prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor. Even with the pro- 
duction emphasis under total war conditions, the Navy was not able to replace 
its losses and build up its aircraft forces for a period of over 2 years after De- 
cember 1941. The House reduced the appropriation, “Construction of aircraft 
and related procurement,” by $150,000,000. This would increase the deficiency 
from 700 combat aircraft to 800 combat aircraft by December 31, 1954. 

The expenditure limitation, section 638, would further cut deliveries of our 
aircraft procurement program by about 600 aircraft during fiscal year 1953. All 
of these reductions are unthinkable in the light of the importance of naval air 
power in this country’s defense. 

It is my firm intention to use the utmost economy in spending our defense 
dollars in the Navy. I therefore request restoration of $812,050,500 of the House 
reduction of $1,007,149,858. I consider that the Navy can get maximum strength 
from these dollars, a strength that we believe can be made all the more effective 
in terms of both striking power and long-range economy if we of the Navy are 
allowed to choose the weapons with which we must fight, a strength which will 
remain available for many years, a strength which can best support our national 
policy throughout the world, a strength which can be seen in our task forces 
alongside our allies fighting communism in Asia and in the Mediterranean. It 
is through such strength that our allies will develop their will to resist and thus 
lessen the military burden on us all. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY FOR MILITARY PAY 


Secretary Kimpautyi. That is what I was going to suggest, if I may. 
You could have Admiral Fechteler give a presentation and a short 
one by the Marine Corps and a short one by Admiral DuBose. 

Senator O’Manonry. By the way, with respect to the Marine Corps, 
General, I delivered the goods for you. The committee will have its 
session tomorrow morning on the urgent deficiency bill and we hope 
to be able to get out at least the funds to pay the Marines. 

Senator Maysanx. I want to say for the chairman that is one thing 
he did at that meeting this morning after we got through with civil 
functions. He said we should do something with the resolution for 
the Marine Corps to pay the Marine Corps. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now you may already have been called to 
appear, 

: Senator MaysBank. Was it $525 million or $2.6 billion as I remem- 
er 

Senator O’Manonry. It was $335 million for the Army and about 
$8 million for the Marine Corps, for the pay. There were other items 
in it. As a matter of fact, the defense figure in the bill as it passed 
the House was $1,410,000,000, which is a substantial appropriation, 
urgent or otherwise. 

All right, Mr. Secretary, you may proceed. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Secretary Krmpary. Gentlemen, all I did this morning was to out- 
line briefly some of our responsibilities in the Navy with what we had, 
what the role of the Navy was in this war, and the fact that we are 
not only supporting a Korean war but we have to build up to a degree 
of strength that will enable us to defend ourselves in a full-scale war, 
if necessary, and to point out that not only do we have to keep control 
of the seas but we have to take the Army and Air Force overseas to 
secure their bases. 

Senator Mayank. There is no question in this subcommittee about 
the contract authority, is there? 

Senator O’Manonry. No; we don’t have that. , 

Senator Mayrnank. I mean to lift the ceiling. I understood from 
the Secretary that was one of the main things he was interested in. 

Secretary Kiapaxu. In addition to the ceiling there are some other 
amendments that are extremely troublesome. After Admiral Fech- 
teler makes his statement I would like to ask Admiral DuBose to make 
a statement. 

I think my statement is very well contained. I would really like 
to have Admiral Fechteler talk to you about the capabilities of the 
Navy and the responsibilities. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS, ADMIRAL WILLIAM M. FEcHTELER, 
USN 


THE ROLE OF OUR NAVY TODAY 


I believe that the American people realize that the Navy is a basic instru- 
ment of our foreign policy. It is generally appreciated that a navy must keep 
the oceans free for our use in time of war and keep the enemy from using them 
to our disadvantage. 

What may not be understood is the fact that in the fast carrier task force 
the Navy has the ability to carry the war to the enemy in its initial stages, 
to knock out his coastal bases, to prevent him from receiving any outside help, 
and to put him on the defensive at the outset. I must add at this time that 
the fast carrier task force can do this if it is composed of modern ships, in- 
cluding large carriers capable of operating the newest and best planes. 

There is general acceptance of the useful role a navy fills in peacetime. The 
significance of visits of our ships to foreign ports as a gesture of our friendship 
and support is understood. ‘There is a useful good will generated in such displays 
of our mobile strength. This is so because a visit by naval vessels does not 
infringe on the foreign sovereignty, is vsually of brief duration, and does not 
tax the local economy as our ships are self-sustaining. 

The American people understand these things and take them for granted. 
This role is played quietly and effectively in many critical instances. Its very 
success is likely to create a feeling of complacency and expectation that what 
has been true in the past will remain so without more thoucht for the future. 

This complacency is dangerous. For it may lead to forgetfulness that the 
Navy’s successes in war and peace have been due to the hi¢hly trained men of 
the Navy and the usefulness of their equipment. The Navy’s readiness for 
action has been maintained by the Congress in the past. The Navy has had 
reasonably modern and effective equipment. It has employed that equipment 
effectively on hazardous missions with so little warning that extensive prepara- 
tion was infeasible. 

This future capacity of the Navy to act in accordance with our plans or in an 
emergency depends upon the Navy’s ability to concentrate and strike where the 
sitvation demands or to defend where and when we are threatened. The threat 
may tome in one or more of several ways. If we cannot meet the threat at sea, 
we may have to face it on our shores. 

The general complacency is also fed by the thought that in the absence of a 
publicized enemy naval force, this Nation can afford to cut back on naval equip- 
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ment. This erroneous supposition stems, in part, from the idea that a navy 
is required only if there exists a threat from other navies of whose strength we 
are informed. Our enemies do not make public the numbers, types, and capabil- 
ities of their ships and planes. We have little information about them as can 
be demonstrated by the reported effectiveness of the MIG—15 Russian-designed 
jet fighter. Our enemies have a strong sense of security in these matters. 


PROSPECTIVE NAVAL CAPABILITIES OF THE ENEMY 


We do know that the Russian submarine is a good one and that they have 
from five to six times the number that the Germans had at the outset of the last 
war. We know that they have the plans and samples of submarines that the 
Germans were building at the end of the war. They also have some of the 
German scientists and technicians they captured at the end of the war. There 
is little doubt that the Russians have been able profitably to employ the plans 
and personnel. I do not underestimate their capability to produce modern 
submarines nor their ability to employ them against us. 

This threat of a modern, fast, snorkel-equipped submarine is serious. It con- 
stitutes a major threat to our control of the sea and our ability to get about 
on its surface without unacceptable risk of loss. The German submarine has 
cost us dearly in the last two wars at sea. Our ability to meet this threat 
at sea depends on two major factors. The first is our ability to prevent the 
submarine from going to sea. The second is our ability to prevent submarine 
attacks on our shipping at sea and guard against submarine launched missile 
attacks and mining efforts on our harbors and nearby coastal cities. The Rus- 
sians are not deficient in these matters. 

It is a certainty that the enemy submarine bases will be well hidden, their 
location secret, and they will be exceedingly well defended by every type of 
weapon. The destruction of a well-constructed base is not a matter simply of 
flying over it at a great altitude and smothering it with explosives, conventional 
or atomic. The atomic equivalent of conventional explosives failed to destroy 
the conerete submarine building sheds at Bremerhaven or the operating pens 
of the bases in the Bay of Biscay in the last war. Something more is needed. 


UNITED STATES CAPACITY TO COUNTER SUBMARINES 


A combination of mining and close-in bombing attack with high-speed aircraft 
is required to neutralize the source of enemy sea power. Aircraft carriers can 
deliver such attacks without the support of a single, expensive airfield con- 
structed within striking range of the submarine base. The carriers can come in 
from any direction permitted by the depth of water. They can do this without 
too great risk of detection. They can launch heavy raids of fast fighter-bombers 
that can get through to hit the small and strongly defended targets. On the other 
hand, the carriers are defended by their own fighters and antiaircraft weapons 
in the event that they are located by the enemy . This problem of locating a 
carrier task force is one the enemy must solve before he can launch the eoun- 
terattack. By its mobility and flexibility; by its capacity to disperse itself, the 
carrier task force, composed of several carriers, can achieve the cardinal virtue 
of warfare—that of surprise. This destruction of enemy naval bases is an impor- 
tant naval function which requires modern planes, based on strong, large, and 
fast hulls of modern design, of which the Forrestal is the first designed since 
1943. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE AT SEA 


The second factor I mentioned concerns the detection and destruction of the 
submarine at sea. Once at sea the submarine is relatively safe until detected. 
The problem of detection is more difficult than it was in World War II. The 
modern submarine can remain submerged except for the upper end of a double 
breather pipe called a snorkel. It is the upper end of this airpipe that must be 
detected. This snorkel can be detected by airborne electronic devices, carried 
by aircraft, based on light or escort carriers in company with the convoy or group 
of surface ships being escorted, and by the radars of destroyers. Detection of 
the snorkel is a difficult and tricky business, but it can be done and must be done 
by those whose safety at sea is imperiled by a failure to detect a snorkel in time. 

Once detected, and the submarine has means of knowing when he is detected, 
the snorkel too can be submerged. Detection tracking and attacking a fast- 
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moving fully submerged vessel is a difficult business. It requires the utmost 
skill and the ultimate in equipment. On this phase of antisubmarine warfare, 
we are expending a great deal of effort. This effort is in the field of research 
and development of instruments for detection of underwater vessels and weapons 
for the destruction of submarines. This problem of the detection, tracking, and 
destruction of a fully submerged, high-speed submarine maneuvering at great 
depths has not been completely solved. We are making progress in our hunter- 
killer groups which are using ships and planes, instruments, and weapons to 
overcome the submarine at Sea. 


INTEGRATION OF NAVAL EQUIPMENT 


I cannot stress too strongly that the Navy is not placing exclusive reliance on 
any ohe weapon or single type of vessel. The gun and its associated projectiles, 
the submarine and its torpedoes and missiles, the airplane equipped with bombs 
and rockets, together with the surface transports and the amphibious craft, 
are all a part of a balanced and integrated naval force. This force can he 
moved at will over more than 70 percent of the globe. It can be concentrated at 
critical points in the application of seapower. This can be done without cun- 
struction of distant bases or undertaking the diplomatic negotiation incident to 
acquisition, When naval forces withdraw, no bases are abandoned. The direct 
effect of naval forces at sea can be felt hundreds of miles in enemy territory. 
1 need not stress the indirect effects of a blockade by sea. But a Navy can only 
accomplish its mission with adequate naval forces, provided long before the 
need for their services arises. When you need the ships, it too late to begin to 
build them. ‘ 

A great deal has been said and written on the where and when of the next war. 
It must be recognized that we cannot count on our enemies fighting the particular 
kind of war we plan for them. It would be a mistake to cut and tailor our 
forces to a single concept or single course of enemy action. That is the one sure 
way to guarantee defeat and insure national disaster. The bitter lesson of 
French reliance on a line of fortresses should not be forgotten. 


PROJECTION OF MILITARY POWER 


Ths Nation’s military establishment must be founded on the ability to project 
our power overseas. We must be able to move our forces to those places where 
the power can be applied to greatest effect for our benefit and to the detriment 
of enemy purposes. 

The capacity to project military strength over great distances to places not 
necessarily best suited to our own purposes gives effect to another cardinal 
principal of military operations. The principle is that of concentration. In the 
application of that principle the Navy’s role is unique for the following reasons: 

1. Over 70 percent of the earth's surface is water and navigable. 

2. The oceans do not belong to anyone. 

3. The seas can ‘be traversed without the consent of other nations, 

4. Freedom of the seas dispenses with preliminary negotiation for base rights 
in foreign soil. 

5. No complicated or expensive diplomatic exchange is required preliminary to 
moving whatever weapons we want to use to the place where they may be re- 
quired so long as we avoid another nation’s territorial waters. 

6. The naval forces that move on the sea are our own. They are under our 
control. They fly our flag. 

No one wants to fight a war. But war may be forced on us. Least of all do we 
want to fight here on our own shores. To forestall that possibility we must be 
able to move our military power to those areas where we can contain or defeat 
threats to our security. 

Our history is full of examples. The most recent series of events highlighting 
the value of being able to project your power to the critical area is the Korean 
campaign. 

As a part of a balanced naval force, the United Nations’ landing of troops and 
guns at Inchon in Korea succeeded in trapping about 100,000 enemy troops to 
the south without hope of supply or reinforcement. This application of sea 
power demoralized the enemy. Again, at Hungnam, a naval task force succeeded 
in protecting, reembarking, and withdrawing valuable troops for redeployment 
with their equipment and thus saved for further action many thousands of lives 
and searce material. Sea power permitted this flexible disposition of our forces. 
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If any proof were needed, these two operations alone conclusively establish the 
necessity for a balanced naval force. There was no naval opposition except from 
mines on these occasions. There does not have to be an opposing fleet to justify 
this country’s need for adequate naval forees. 

The record of the recent past is stressed in order to persuade you that the 
future may call for similar balanced naval forces of progressively advanced de- 
sign. They must be provided if we are to maintain a Navy sufficient to our 
needs. 

It is possible for us to be defeated in war. All our superiority can vanish over- 
night if we neglect our defenses. It may be that we are being misled to expect 
an inexpensive victory by a wealth of gadgets. The enthusiastic and resound- 
ing claims of excited proponents of a single type of weapon or the meretricious 
arguments for a specific concept of warfare may cost us as dearly, as did France’s 
reliance on her frontier fortresses. 

This country’s need for orderly and long-continued progress in naval equip- 
ment will remain after the current crisis subsides. The ability to use our power 
effectively at sea must be preserved. There is a real security in our naval 
strength. This security can only be maintained as long as the ships are mod- 
ernized and capable of using new developments. 

or these reasons I consider the favorable action on the construction pro- 
gram a matter of primary importance. I would be negligent if I did less than 
assure you that naval supremacy at sea cannot be long continued if we defer 
the construction of the vessels needed for our national defense. Our strength 
at sea cannot safely be reduced. 

The Navy is requesting restoration of about $812 million of the $916 million 
reduction of new obligating authority made by the House. I will give you a 
brief statement of the effects of some of the reductions and amendments of the 
bill on our naval forces. Navy and Marine Corps witnesses who follow me are 
prepared to go into any details which you may desire. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Recruiting restrictions.—The effect of the Jones amendment on page 8 after 
line 3 of the bill would reduce military personnel allowed in recruiting by 75 
percent. This action would undermine the basic strength of the Navy—its vol- 
unteer enlisted personnel. These yolunteer personnel are the backbone of the 
Navy and Marine Corps career personnel, since they enlist for periods of from 
4 to 6 years and become more experienced and useful to the service than would 
draftees for a 2-year period. A 2-year draftee is just becoming of real value, as 
a result of his training, when he is discharged. The 4-year man gives two more 
years of effective and productive service and a high percentage have been reen- 
listing. This is most important where so much technical knowledge is required 
by our enlisted personnel. Since the combat readiness, reliability, and effective- 
ness of the service would be severely reduced by the elimination of these career 
personnel, the need for skilled men cannot, therefore, be met with 2-year 
enlistments. 

The recruiting of enlisted personnel is not the only duty performed by recruit- 
ing personnel. They obtain young men and women for the various officer-candi- 
date programs and accomplish direct appointments for officers commissioned in 
the Navy and Naval Reserve. 

The Marine Corps has no district or area commands similar to the other 
services, and their recruiting personnel have to perform the additional duties of 
acting as Quartermaster representatives on local contract bids, as Marine Corps 
representatives on boards, and as local investigators. In all, a recruiter in the 
Marine Corps spends about 40 percent of his time on other essential duties which 
must be carried on by other persons if the proposed number of recruiting person- 
hel are eliminated. 

It is estimated that the passage of this amendment would actually cost the 
Government additional money, about $300,000,000, because of the increase in the 
number of personnel to be trained, additional travel and transportation expendi- 
tures, and the shorter time which the personnel would be available for produc- 
tive assignment. These funds are not included in the Navy budget. 


OFFICER PERSONNEL RESTRICTIONS 


The general provisions shown in the new section 635 should be stricken from 
the bill. It was a floor amendment. No opportunity was afforded to demon- 
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strate its deleterious effect. The proposed limitations would establish controls 
based on arbitrary percentages of gross personnel strength at a particular time. 
They do not take into consideration the number of officers in each grade 
required to administer the Navy and Marine Corps and provide for phased 
career promotions. There can be no orderly predictions of ability to meet 
specifie officer requirements, no scheduling of promotions in future years, as 
can now be done under current legislation prescribing percentage of officers in 
each rank in the Navy and Marine Corps. 

For over 35 years the Navy has rigorously applied the principle of selecting 
officers for advancement and duty assignment by an impartial comparison of their 
records of performance of duty. Before advancement an officer’s record is 
scrutinized by a board of senior officers. The military qualities he has displayed 
and the manner in which he performs his duty and his capacity to accept re- 
sponsibility are carefully evaluated. This is done by comparing his performance 
of duty and personal qualities with other officers of similar rank. experience, 
and qualifications with a view to recommending only the best-qualified officers 
for advancement to the next higher grade in which vacancies are less than the 
number who may be qualified. 

The Officer Personnel Act of 1947, of which titles I to IV apply exclusively 
to the Navy, provides for a sound officer personnel structure based on military 
needs applicable in peace or war. It provides for an orderly system of officer- 
personnel management directed to the maintenance of high professional stand- 
ards of competence in officers of all grades. 

The vitality of an officer-personnel structure is a function of the continuity 
and orderly progress made in selecting, weeding out, and assigning properly 
qualified officers to positions of responsibility. 

The imposition of arbitrary percentages based on gross personnel strength can 
only result in a deterioration of a system and structure which was carefully 
examined at the time the Officer Personnel Act was enacted into law and 
which has stood the tests of time, those of peace and, for the past 2 years, the 
exactions imposed by emergency. These limitations ignore the existing law 
extensively considered before enactment. 

For these reasons it is most strongly urged that the proven value of our 
officer-nersonnel system not be denied. The language of section 635 should not 
be retained. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


The House reduction of $150 million in the appropriation “Construction of 
aireraft and related procurement” was predicated upon the assumption that 
these funds were to he used to buy aircraft for the new aircraft carrier included 
in the fiscal year 1953 shipbuilding and conversion program. They are not 
“irectly related to this carrier, but are required for the over-all moderniza- 
tion program for naval aircraft. The lead time on ship constuction is much 
greater than that for aircraft and, hence, aircraft for the 1953 carrier would 
he nuchased at a later date. 

Under the procurement program presented in the original 1953 request, there 
will exist as of December 31, 1954, a deficiency of more than 700 modern combat 
vireraft. This reduction of $150 million contained in the bill as passed by the 
House would increase this deficiency and would force a further delay in the 
aircraft modernization program. The restoration of this sum is required to 
maintain a supply of modern aircraft for our seagoing forces. 


SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


The Navy is requesting a restoration of funds which will allow construction 
of the 1953 shipbuilding and conversion program with the related ordnance 
eonipment. This program was outlined in‘a prioritv list approved by the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the President. On April 2, 1952, the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House favorably reported this program. 

This program is necessitated by the need to keen our naval forces from be- 
coming overage, There is just so much naval usefulness in a ship. Shins can 
he modernized and enlarged, but only up to a point before they no longer meet 
the needs of cofnbat operations. It is vastly less expensive to provide a few 
‘hips every year than to try to replace a larger number hurriedly. It could 
ho fatal to our naval surremacy to delav until war hecame imminent. This was 
very nearly the case in the not too distant past. 
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To be specific in this matter, let me outline the progress in design of aircraft 
earriers. The Hssex class of fast carrier which was used in World War II was 
designed to carry the types of planes with certain predicted performances useful 
10 years ago. By 1943, it became apparent that naval aircraft design and their 
performance characteristics would require larger ship hulls, expanding on the 
advantages and eliminating the defects of older vessels. This resuited in the 
Midway class of carrier, the first of which was launched too late to engage in 
combat in World War II. 

Reduced appropriations after the war forced us to a certain degree of im- 
provisation in order to keep our ships attuned to aircraft capabilities. By 
strengthening the flight decks, modernizing the arresting gear and improving 
the catapults of the Hssex class carriers we were able to keep those ships 
suitable for combat operations up to a point. The normal development of high 
speed aircraft will make this class of carrier obsolete for combat very soon. 
These new types of planes will have to be flown irom carriers of which the 
Forrestal is the first. These newly designed jets are heavier, faster, carry 
more fuel and more powerful weapons. The carrier that supports these planes, 
maintains them and operates them, must be of an improved design. The 
earrier has to be larger, have a flush deck, be able to carry more fuel and 
ammunition and catapult heavier planes at higher speeds. 

We cannot rely on the older hulls to fight the battles that may be forced 
upon us in the not too distant future. 

For these reasons, a program of construction has been established. This 
approved list of ships was arranged in a certain order of importance. The 
earrier was first in priority because it takes the longest time to build and 
because it is the core and heart of our present strength at sea. The House 
committee report eliminated funds for the carrier as well as those for ships of 
the lowest categories. Considerations beyond those of economy seem to be 
involved. 

It is imperative that the Congress understand the significance of and peril 
in this course of action. Failure to commence the construction of these ships 
will seriously impair the prospective defense of these United States. The 
continued neglect to provide and maintain modern vessels is an invitation to 
disaster. Whatever the reductions that must be imposed, I earnestly recom- 
mend that your responsible officials in the naval service be permitted to make 
the requisite adjustment. 

It has been not only customary but necessary for each service to determine 
the type and quality of its equipment, vehicles and vessels, necessary to the 
accomplishment of its assigned mission. Heretofore, there has been no restric- 
tion imposed on the effective range of radar, or limitation of the length 01 air- 
craft runways or the maximum size of a tank. The necessities of the military 
service using the equipment have been the controlling factor. This policy is 
sound. It should be applied to naval equipment in which the carrier is among 
the most important. 

We plan to complete the Forrestal in December 1954 and the second carrier 
could be completed 1 year later. Our advance design work accomplished on 
the Forrestal will allow us to begin immediate construction of another carrier 
when approved by Congress. Completion of these carriers will add needed 
strength to the fleet at a most important time. ° 


SUMMARY 


To recapitulate the Navy’s needs and summarize the justification for the 
funds required, I wish to stress again: 

(a) Our need to keep the fleet up to date with the modern vessels listed 
for construction in our building program, 

(b) The need for an early attainment of planned levels of strength imposed 
by the circumstances of our present situation. The reduction in iunds pre- 
vents this. 

(c) The need for the continuity and vitality of the personnel program which 
can be effective only by adhering to the proven, systematic and orderly pro- 
cedures developed by the recruiting of volunteers and the provisions of the 
Officer Personnel Act. Elimination of the language on page 8, line 3 of the 
bill and section 635 are necessary to do this. 

I shall be followed by other witnesses from the Department. They will 
convince you that dollars recommended for naval defenses are valuable in- 
vestment with a sound rate of return in real security. They will be able to 
answer your detailed questions. 
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I hope you will keep in mind that every recommendation made by me and 
those who follow is solely for the security of our Nation. 


ADDENDUM TO CHIEF oF NAVAL OPERATIONS TESTIMONY 


There are numerous provisions of legislative import in the appropriation bill 
as enacted by the House of Representatives. 

I have referred to two of these items of legislative significance which were 
introduced as floor amendments in the House of Representatives. No oppor- 
tunity has been afforded the Navy Department to explain the serious effect of 
these amendments on the administration of the Navy Department and the op- 
erations of the Navy. 

The Chief of Naval Personnel will explain in detail the effect on the Navy 
of these amendments. I wish to stress particularly the effect of the restriction 
on the retirement of officers which appears on page 4 of H. R. 7391 as enacted 
by the House of Representatives. The language restricting retirement of 
the older officers who have all served 30. or more years impedes the advance of 
the younger officers on whom we must rely for the future operations of the 
Navy. 

Also section 637, at page 51. The language is a restriction upon the ex- 
penditure of funds for the training of naval personnel. As you know, title 4 
of the Unification Act provides that the military departments will efficiently 
and economically administer the expenditure of funds apprepriated. To this 
end, the Navy Department selects highly competent and qualified personnel to 
receive specialized education to an extent and of a quality equal to that of 
civilians with whom the departments must deal from time to time on matters 
of commercial or business importance. There is little merit in restricting the 
training of career personnel in Government service. 

I have received from Dean Griswold, of the Harvard Law School, the state 
ment that he believes that the services have benefited by the specialized train- 
ing afforded individual officers, and he considers that it would be a real public 
loss if this training could no longer be done. 

In my opinion the efficient administration of the Navy Department would de- 
teriorate if we were forbidden to educate personnel to the level of civilians with 
whom we must deal in the discharge of complex business affairs. 


CONTROL OF SEAS BY NAVY 


Admiral Fecurerer. Mr. Chairman, may I speak from a series of 
charts that I have here? 

Senator O’Manoney. We will be very glad to have you do it, sir. 

Admiral Fecnreter. The primary function of the Navy is the con- 
trol of the seas, to insure that control to ourselves and to deny it to 
the enemy. I can assure you this, that if we control the seas we have 
the capability of victory in our hands. If we lose control of it, I 
can guaraytee that you are going to lose the war unless you are pre- 
pared to fight it within the continental limits of the United States. 

Now, sir, these lines represent the principal trade routes and the 
principal routes whereby we project our forces overseas. I think 
they are perfectly evident themselves. The imports of manganese, 
rubber, tin, and so forth, that we must have to guarantee the strength 
of the United States traverse these routes. 


SEA TRANSPORTATION 


As an example of what has to be transported overseas; there has 
been 20 million tons of cargo shipped since the Korean action began 
up to the first of January 1952; 1,700,000 men and 8 million tons of 
petroleum. 

Senator O’Manoney. By this you are referring to what the Navy 
has transported ? 
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Admiral Frecureter. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, the Navy has transported 20 
ee tons of cargo as well as a million men and what is that other 
item 

Admiral Frcuteter. Oil, by seaborne transport. 

Some of it is contract, some of it is Navy. 

Senator O’Manonry. What you are talking about now is ex- 
clusively what is done by the Navy and not what is done by all the 
civilian oceangoing vessels? 

Admiral Frcuteter. That is right. 

Senator Fereuson. Is that what you meant? Is this merchant 
marine as well as Navy? 

Admiral Frcureter. The merchant marine is entirely on contract 
and therefore within the scope of the Navy’s responsibilities. 

Secretary Krapatt. We have the Military Sea Transport Service 
that hauls everything for all the services. 

Senator O’Mauoney. The transportation of material for the sup- 
port of our fighting forces wherever they are? 

Admiral Frecureter. That is correct. 

Senator Maypank. The merchant marine is really a tiench of the 
Nav 

Adintival Fecuteter. That is right. The Navy protects it. 

Senator O’Manoney. The 20 million tons of cargo may have been 
transported by the merchant marine? 

Admiral Frecureter. On charter. 

Senator O’Manonry. And paid for out of these appropriations? 

Admiral Frecureter. That is right. 

Senator Maynank. But we have not had to pay much to the mer- 
chant marine this year, as you know. 

Senator O’Manonry. May I ask you, Admiral, how can any enemy 
take this control away from us now? 


THREATS TO CONTROL OF SEAS 


Admiral Fecureter. There are three threats to the control of the 
seas: First, the submarine; second, the shore-based air with its mining 
capabilities and bombing capabilities; third, the one which we must 
anticipate, which is the guided missile. 

Now, the most effective method of combating all three of those is 
to get him where he lives. The least effective is at his target. The 
means whereby we go at him where he lives, that is, the submarine 
base, the shore air base, and the guided missile launching site, is with 
a fast carrier task force which reach in and get him. And we must 
not make the mistakes that were made in World War II when we 
res the enemy to occupy bases in the Bay of Biscay and use 

remerhaven. Then we did not have the means of going after him 
and getting him where he lived. The submarine cannot exist at sea 
except for a limited period of time without a base from which to 
operate. That is the answer to that, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Proceed. 


FIRE POWER SUPPLIES 


Secretary Kimpaty. There are 64 pounds per man every day we have 
to supply in Korea for the troops over there. That is against 40 
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pounds in the last war. In addition to that we have to lay 6,000 pounds 
per man down in Korea before we start to supply the 64 pounds a day. 

Senator O"Manonry. Why do you have to carry more poundage 
per man now than in World War IT? 

Secretary Krupauu. Our fire power is much heavier and the mobile 
transport of them is greater, 

Senator Frereuson. With that fire power that heavy, Mr. Secretary, 
why is it that we are having the difficulty we are now m destroying 
this Army that has not anywhere near our fire power ? 

Secretary Kimpaty. The come pretty close to approaching it now, 
sir. Their fire power is getting heavier. ‘ 

Senator Fereuson. Have they got as good weapons as we have? 

Secretary Kimpauu. No, sir. 

Admiral Froeureier. I think, if I may interrupt here, that the fig- 
ures are that we are something like on a manpower basis of two or 
three of them to one of us. 

Senator Frreuson. I understand that. They have more men than 
we have. And I understand they supply their men at about 10 pounds 
per day. 

Admiral Fecuteter. That is correct. 


KOREAN POLICY QUESTION 


Senator Fercuson. With this 64 and the chairman’s question, I am 
just wondering why we are not more successful. 

Admiral Fecureter. I think that is primarily a policy proposition. 

Senator O’Manoney. As a matter of fact, it 1s a question of policy. 
We have a so-called State Department. We have negotiations for a 
truce and in the meantime the ground fighting is not as heavy as it was. 

Senator Fercuson. Could you tell us what the amount per man was 
when we were in active land campaign as well as in the sea and in 
the air? 

Admiral Fecutreter. You mean during World War II? 

Senator Frereuson. No, during the early part of this war. 

Admiral Frcuretrr. This was the average throughout the war. 
I believe right now they are building up a reserve. When you come 
right down to it, what we do is to take the figure—whatever the Army 
and Air Force say they need, we deliver. 

Senator Frrevuson. I appreciate that. So this is not necessarily 
what it takes per man per day now. That was the average during the 
heavy fighting as well as now in the stalemate ? 

Admiral Fecureier. That is right. I could not give you the exact 
figure now. : 

Senator Fercuson. You don’t know what it is now? 

Admiral Frecuteter. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. When I was at the front with the Marines I 
think they were saying that as far as their men were concerned it was 
100 pounds per day per man. Of course they were in battle at the 
time. 

General Suernerp. I am surprised it is that large, Senator. I 
don’t know offhand. 

Senator Frrcuson. That is what I was told. They compared that 
to 10 pounds for the enemy. 
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Secretary Kimpauu. If you take the 100 pounds for the man at the 
front line and lower average for the men supporting them behind, 
that would be about the figure. 

General SuerHerD. We have heavier equipment, such as bulldozers, 
trucks, and heavy ammunition. I think that is what adds up to 
heavy tonnage. 

Senator O’Manonery. If they carried 40 during World War II in 
that active fighting, then I think it is reasonable to assume you have 
a fairly good figure here. 

Senator O’Manoney. I do not mean to dispute this figure. 

Proceed, Admiral. 


NAVY REQUIREMENTS IN A GLOBAL WAR 


Admiral Fecuretmr. Now, sir, this chart is a brief of why we have 
a current naval force. In the first place, it is to support the foreign 
policy of the United States. It is ready to prevent disaster in both 
oceans, but it is not enough to win a global war. We do not pretend 
that. We have a great part of our naval force in the mothball fleet. 

Senator O’Manonry. What do you conceive would be the demand 
upon the Navy in a global war? Bear in mind that we are talking 
about the sort of global war that would now happen. 

Admiral Frecurever. Mr. Chairman, we could do a respectable job 
with what is provided for in this appropriation bill plus what we 
have in the mothball fleet. We feel in the Navy very strongly that 
there is a required degree of mobilization. If you proceed along the 
line of mobilization, you arrive at a point of total mobilization which 
is a state of instability because no nation, insofar as my learning is 
concerned, other than a totalitarian nation, can afford continuous 
mobilization indefinitely. Therefore, insofar as we are concerned, 
you arrive at a state of mobilization and you have a choice of one 
or two things. You either go to war or you demobilize, otherwise you 
ruin your country. 

Now, somewhere along that line toward mobilization you will ar- 
rive at a point where you must balance your responsibilities versus 
your strength and level off. That is prec isely what the Navy is en- 
deavoring ‘to do today; what it has done in the last 2 years. 

Senator O’Manonry. My question was intended to ‘elicit this in- 
formation, What is your conception of the type of activity that the 
Navy would have to carry on in a global war, a new world war III, 
as compared with the type of activity carried on in World War Il? 
Would it be the same or would it be different, and if different, where 
would it be different ? 

Admiral Fecureter. Mr. Chairman, I believe that as I go along 
with these charts that your question will be substantially answered. 
If not, may I come back to it ? 

Senator O’Manonry. Yes. Please proceed. 


CARRTER FORCE 


Admiral Frecnteier. Now, insofar as our functions are concerned 
these naval forces are deterrents to a hot war, they control the degree 
of effort. A carrier force has flexibility. It can be an emissary of 
948465266 
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our good will. It can threaten by a show of force, or, when ani? 
apply active sanctions, from the marine rifle squad to the A-bomb. 


SUPPORT OF HOT WARS IN THE WORLD COLD WAR 


Now, as to the “brush fires” of the cold war, and that is what we 
are experiencing today, there is this one here in Korea. There is an 
incipient blaze down here in French Indochina. These red dots on 
the chart represent areas throughout the world in which we could 
have the same thing as Korea. Our naval forces are particularly well 
adapted to applying themselves to that sort of business because they 
do not have to use prearranged bases or require diplomatic agree- 
ments for bases on foreign soil. 

The Navy has its limitations. We also have our capabilities. I am 
simply trying to demonstrate to you the ee fact that we have 
. capabilities which are independent of diplomatic arrangements so 

long as we control the sea. For centuries hive have had the right to 
po anywhere on the 70 percent of the earth’s surface that is covered 

y blue water. That is what we can do without any previous arrange- 
ments with foreign countries. From the sea a carrier task force can 
strike about 600 miles into the territory of an enemy. 

Senator Frreuson. When you say they are in a 600-mile radius, 
you mean that is in from shore ? 

Admiral Frecute er. It is from 50 to 100 miles offshore that we must 
operate the carriers. 

Senator Maysank. How many carriers have you? 

Admiral Fecuteier. We have 14 in the active fleet now, sir, 7 in the 
Pacific and 7 in the Atlantic. 


NAVAL BLOCKADES 


Senator McCietian. Let me ask you something about blockading. 
If this Navy is to be of any service in time of war, is it not a part of 
its purpose to blockade the foreign ports? 

Admiral Frcurerer. Yes, sir, but the question of the establish- 
ment of a blockade is a governmental decision. 

Senator McCriexian. That is a political decision, I know. 

Admiral Frecurever. That is correct. 

Senator McCetxan. I cannot see any sense in fighting a war against 
a country and not blockading the ports if we have the Navy and they 
have not. 

Admiral Frcureter. We have Korea completely blockaded today. 

Senator McC.Le.ian. Supplies are going in from China and every- 

thing. 
_ Senator O’Manoneryr. Now, before you change the chart, just to 
summarize it, my understanding is that you want the committee to 
know that the red line there marks the area which can be reached from 
seaborne carriers. 

Admiral Frecutreter. That is correct, sir, without previous diplo- 
matié arrangement, without any governmental agreements, without 
any arrangements whatsoever. We operate from the high seas. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you wish us to understand that we have 


the equipment to do that now? 
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Admiral Fecuteer. No, sir. Part of the equipment is in this ap- 

propriation bill. 
Senator O’Manoney. That is what we are trying to find out, sir. 
Admiral Fecuterer. That is correct, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CARRIER 


Senator O’Manoney. It is so difficult to get away from generali- 
ties and talk about the specific things that enter into this bill. Now, 
you have spoken of the 14 carriers that we now have in service, 7 in 


the Western Hemisphere and 7 in the Eastern Hemisphere. You want 
to build another one? 


Admiral Frecureer. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. When that is built you will have 15. 

Admiral Frecuteter. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many will you have? 

Admiral Frcurecer. Because in active service we are controlled 
by the force limitations set by the Secretary of Defense. Therefore, 
what we would do when we put the first one of these new carriers in 
commission is to return one of the old ones, that has had no alter- 
ation, to the mothball fleet. 


Senator O’Manonry. Then you would maintain the same force 
level ? 


Admiral Frcureter. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. But you would have a superior ship to carry 
on the operations ? 

Admiral Fecureter. That is correct, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. But even then with this added ship, your air- 
craft carrier force would not be sufficient to handle the situation that 
might possibly develop as shown on this chart. 

Admiral Frcwreter. If the cold war got hot our requirements 
would increase. 

Senator Maybank. Let me ask this question: Long, long ago when 
we had this earrier item up and Admiral Denfeld was in charge in 
those days, and Secretary Johnson was the Secretary, he made some 
reductions around here, which I voted against. What do you really 
think you need in carriers? That is what I want to know. In those 
days Symington said what he thought the Air Force needed, but 
we did not give it to him. Symington was right, as time proved. I 
am not interested in what the Secretary of Defense says. I want to 
know what you are saying. I heard the Secretary of Defense in 
those days say he did not need but only a very small air force. 
Symington came down here and the chairman was there. He was 
one of the few that voted in the Senate to help the Air Force at 
the time. 

Senator Fercuson. How many are under construction at the pre- 
sent time ? 

Admiral Frecuteter. One, sir. 

Senator Maypank. I have the greatest respect for the Secretary of 
Defense. Iam bringing out a mistake that happened, in my judgment, 
it might be wrong. 

Secretary Krupaun. It is not the same Secretary of Defense. 

Senator O’Manoney. The admiral’s answer to your question will, 
I think, have to be governed by the statement made a little while ago 
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that he agrees that a nation cannot support a full mobilization unless 
it is a totalitarian nation. 

Senator Maynank. I know that, too. 

Senator O’Manoney. I am not talking to you, Senator; I am talking 
to the admiral. 

Admiral Fecuteter. What we are trying to do is to avoid the situa- 
tion in which we found ourselves on December 7, 1941. We had 
built a lot of destroyers in World War I, the old four-pipers, and we 
had them in the mothball fleet. We came pretty close, not quite, but 
pretty close to starting out World War II with a destroyer equipped 
with an antiaircraft battery of 50-caliber machine guns. I was in 
Pearl Harbor that day and there was not a 20-millimeter antiaircraft 
gun on any destroyer in Pearl Harbor. A few days after the war 
started we had a division of destroyers come out that had recently 
completed overhaul at Mare Island. They had 20-millimeter guns 
on them, but they had the stamp of inspection of the British Admiralty 
on them. We didn’t have e any in our Navy until after World War II 
broke out. Today we are trying to avoid a repetition of the situation 
that, because of the fact that we have kept our ships—we brought 
them back from the war zones—of suddenly finding ourselves with 
an obsolete Navy. 

It is for that reason that we think that the building of one new 

‘arrier a year is a proper course of action. The Z’ssex-class carrier 
is a 1939 ‘design. The three carriers of the Midway class we have 
are a 1943 design. These developments take time. ‘The lead time 
for construction is 3 to # years for a new carrier. In fact, what 
we are trying to avoid is suddenly finding ourselves with an obsolete 
Navy, unable to control the seas, and therefore in a position of having 
to say to the United States, Ky’ ou have to fight that war back here.” 


AIRCRAFT CARRIER IN ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Senator O’Manonry. When you were preparing your original 
budget, what did you ask the Secretary of Defense to approve by 
way “of air carriers? 

Admiral Fecureter. One large combat carrier. 

Senator O’Manoney. Just the one? 

Senator Maypank. Did you ask them to put one back in the moth 
balls? 

Admiral Frcutetrr. That would follow. 

Senator Maysank. Do not misunderstand me. I have the greatest 
respect for Secretary Lovett. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Senator O’Manonry. How many additional aircraft carriers or 
other naval craft would be required in your judgment to maintain 
this line of attack which is marked out on this map? 

Admiral Frcutrerer. There again we have great reliance upon our 
moth-ball fleet. We keep it modernized. All we are asking for in 
our shipbuilding program is a modest program of construction for 
each year to make sure that we do not find ourselves in the position of 
having to use a Navy made up of obsolete ships. 
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Senator O’Manoney. You have no intention of asking the Congress 
to provide money for a vastly enlarged Navy? You are asking only 
to have the funds which will enable the Navy to keep pace with the 
latest scientific developments in the design and operation of these 
various craft? 

Admiral Frcntreier. That is correct, sir. And in that connection 
may I say there has been a statement in the newspapers to the effect 
that if these new carriers are built, that we would have to build’ 
cruisers and destroyers and replenishment forces and all the things 
that go along with it. That is not so. We have those ships. For 
example, we have in the bill four destroyers. That is the prototype 
of destroyers. They will have the latest developments, and be adapted 
to the future function of destroyers. I cite that as an example of 
what we are attempting. 

For a carrier task force of 4 carriers, we anticipate that about 24 
destroyers, 4 to 6 cruisers, and perhaps a battleship or two will be 
required. We have all those ships today, but not all are modern 
vessels. An orderly program of modernization is essential. 

Senator Frreuson. How many ships have we given away in the 
last year ? 

Admiral Frcuteter. We have not given away anything of any 
significance. 

Senator Frrevson. About how many destroyers? 

Admiral Frecrrever. No destroyers. 

Secretary Kipaty. We gave six cruisers to South America. They 
paid to do some repair work on them. We did not give away any- 
thing that we thought we would be using in the shooting war. 

Senator Maynanx.’ You have asked for X dollars. Of course, 
Congress is in a position with the budget not balanced and it is very 
desirous of saving as much money as it can. If the Navy gets a cut, 
what would you give the preference to? 

Admiral Frcowreter. We would give the No. 1 preference to an- 
other carrier because it takes 3 years to build it. 

Senator Maypank. That is what I want to know. After all, 
Admiral, the Senate confirmed you and the Senate confirmed the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of the Navy. I think we should leave judgment 
to you all who do know. 

Admiral Fecurever. That is one of the principal things we ask for. 

Senator Maynanx. Whatever we appropriate, you ought to be 
allowed to use that fund where you believe it most necessary to main- 
tain peace and protection against any American invasion. 

Admiral Fecurrier. That is right, sir. 


REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Senator Sauronsraty. In business terms, what you are saying is 
that the Navy should offset each year obsolescence and depreciation 
by replacement. Is that a fair statement? Obsolescence through 
these carriers that are becoming obsolete and depreciation of the 
equipment that is getting out of date, and so on? 

Admiral Frcureer. “That i is correct. 

Senator Sarronstatn. What you are saying is that you are not 
building to any goal but you are trying eac h. year to offset that in 
terms of modern warfare? 
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Admiral Frecurerrr. That is correct. 

Senator Saltonstall, we have just conducted an appraisal of some 
of these very early World War II escort carriers which are up there 
around Boston. We have come to the conclusion that some of those 
vessels are no longer useful for combat service. On the other hand, 
they are and will be extremely useful as aircraft transports. We are 
transporting all the Air Force fighters out to Korea today and our 
own replacements and all that sort of thing. You put planes aboard 
these old escort carriers and you take them out there. They are 
needed for this purpose. But so far as antisubmarine warfare is 
concerned, the old escort carrier would have very limited usefulness. 
They were all right in the early days of World War II when we had 
very light planes with no modern electronics equipment and associ- 
ated weapons. While making some use of old ships we are seeking 
to maintain a program to provide for obsolescence. 


NAVAL AIRCRAFT 


Secretary Kimpauu. There are no airplanes we are making now 
that we made during World War II. We have not a completely mod- 
ern naval air force but we are getting one. Now, in the last 2 or 3 
years we have never asked for as many planes as we were permitted 
to ask for by the criteria that was put out by the Secretary of Defense 
for airplanes. The reason we did not ask for them is that we saw 
better airplanes coming in the future. So we held back. At one time 
when Mr. Johnson was Secretary of Defense we could have asked for 
1,100 more airplanes that year to meet thé criteria they set up. We 
decided not to ask for it because we would not .get modern airplanes. 
Now the airplanes that we are getting off the lines and for the next 
few years are thoroughly up-to-date airplanes. 


BUDGET ECONOMY 


Senator O’Manoney. Well, Admiral, if we are going to try to 
economize on the Navy, where would we begin ¢ 

Admiral Frcurreter. I would not recommend any reductions in 
the Navy, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Maysank. But if we did economize, you would do the best 
you could? 

Admiral Fecntreter. We would always do that. 

Senator Frreuson. What would you take out if we did economize? 

Admiral Fecureter. You mean in the shipbuilding program ? 

Senator Frrcuson. Anything. Suppose you did not get all the 
money you wanted, what would you first cut out ? 

Admiral Fecuteter. I would first cut from the procurement pro- 
gram because I do not think, Senator Ferguson, that we can afford 
to lower our guard for 1 minute today insofar as ready forces are 
concerned. If you take anything out of the Navy, you are not taking 
out forces in prospect ; you are taking out forces that are ready. They 
are here today. I would have to make two important exceptions to 
cutting from our procurement. One is aircraft procurement which 
we must have, otherwise our fliers will have to go to war with inferior 
planes and face a better equipped enemy. We have about seven types 
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of airplanes today that are superior to this Russian MIG-15. We 
are just going in production on them. The other exception to a 
reduction in procurement is the modernization, replacement, of obso- 
lete vessels in order to keep the Navy modern. 

Senator Fercuson. But suppose the United States can only afford 
so much this year and it happens to cut part of your budget, what 
will you eliminate ? 

Admiral Frecureter. It would be difficult for me to answer that 
categorically. 

Secretary Krmpaui. We have already eliminated, sir. 


IMPORTANCE OF NEW AIRCRAFT CARRIER 


Senator O’Mauonry. In the presentation before the House, spokes- 
men for the Navy said that they regarded the new aircraft carrier of 
such great importance that the Navy would be willing to sacrifice 
certain other items. All of this has been itemized in our record. The 
latest testimony that you gave was that you still stood by that quid 
pro quo, although you did not like it. 

Admiral Frecutetrr. Mr. Chairman, we will always do that. We 
will always do the best with what we have. 

Senator MayBpank. Let me ask the chairman something. Did the 
House say what they were going to cut out ¢ 

Senator O’Manoney. In some instances the House did. 

Senator Maypanx. I think the Secretary and the Navy ought to 
say what to cut if we cut the appropriation. 

Senator O’Manoney. What I am trying to say is that the Navy 
offered to sacrifice certain items of procurement which were being 
alowed in order to get the aircraft carrier within the same amount of 
money. 


BUDGET PRIORITIES 


Admiral Frecureter. The House committee asked me to list the 
items on the shipping program in the order of what we considered our 
priority. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. 

Admiral Frecureter. I said, Do I understand that this for the 
purpose of indicating what is to be cut out in the event the total sum 
is less than requested, and I was told “Yes.” So I listed them. There 
were 20 items. When the bill was reported out, the bottom six items 
were stricken out and the No. 1 item wasstricken. No. 1 is the aircraft 
carrier. 

By 0 O’Manoney. You have not changed your mind about 
that ¢ 

Admiral Frecurerer. No, sir. We would still like, whatever the 
amount you gentlemen decide upon, we would still like flexibility in 
the matter of what we get, because things change. 

Senator Mayspanx. The admiral is saying exactly what, in my 
humble mind, I think. If we cut the appropriation, the Secretary 
of the Navy and the admiral ought to say what they are going to do. 
They know more than I know about it. Whatever we appropriate, 
you ought to have this flexibility. 
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PERSON NEL TRAINING FOR AIRCRAFT CARRTER 


Senator Frercuson. Admiral, do you place this air carrier above 
men, if you had to sacrifice either one? Would you rather wait and 
train your men later and get your ship? 

Admiral Frcnrerer. We can train the men in ample time for this 

carrier. If you mean, Senator Ferguson, that we would sacrifice 
rie the operating strength of the Navy for this carrier, the answer 
s “No,” because 1 do not think we would be doing the country a 
service by doing that. 

Senator Frrcuson. I wanted to get whether you placed that above 
the present operating force. 

Admiral Fecureter. No, sir; I consider that in an international 
situation such as we have today we should not reduce our offensive 
power. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you need all the shore-based people you 
have ? 

Admiral Fecureter. I think we do. There is no question about it. 
Other witnesses here are better equipped to go into the details of the 
thmg than I am. 

Senator Mayspank. As I understand, you want—whatever the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Subcommittee recommends to the full committee 
for the Navy—to be given flexibility ? 

Admiral Fecureter. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manoney. Proceed, Admiral. 


AREA OF OPERATIONS 


Admiral Frecrrerer. In connection with our capability within the 
600-mile limit of operations into enemy territory, as you gentlemen 
know, we have now the capability of delivering the A- bomb from 
carriers, and we are dev eloping it as we go along. We develop in 
-apability as a deterrent to hot war, without overseas bases or inter- 
national agreement. 

Senator O’Manonry. You do not mean to have us understand that 
with this main fleet of which you are talking we would have the power 
to circle this ring? 

Admiral Frcnreter. No, sir; but the other fellow never knows 
where we are. That isan element of mobility in the Navy. We don’t 
have to be tied to a base. He never knows whether we are going to 
be here, whether we are going to be around here, whether we are going 
to come up here in the Indian Ocean, because we don’t have to have 
any fixed bases. We do not have to have any international agree- 
ments to operate at sea. I repeat this is not in competition with the 
Air Force. This is simply an explanation of the capabilities of the 
Navy. The limitations are that 600-mile radius into enemy territory. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, this is an Important statement. With- 
out overseas bases can your modern aircraft carrier be completely 
serviced from the mainland of the United States? 

Admiral Fecnrerer. No, sir. We have Subic Bay in Manila; we 
have Yokasuka in Japan. 

Senator O’Manonry. When you speak without overseas bases, you 
do not mean without bases overseas from continental United States? 

Admiral Frcnrerer. You are correct, sir. I was inaccurate. 
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Overseas bases requiring international agreements hereafter. I stand 
corrected. 

Senator Knowianp. Before you take down that one, I notice on 
this chart and on prior charts there is no line northward where that 
line shows. Now, is that completely closed in and the Navy unable 
to get up there or is that merely because certain times of the year 
it would not be available for operating purposes 

Admiral Frcnretrr. The lighter tints here show those Arctic 
areas which are not ice-free all the year around. It is for that reason 
that it is an area of very limited operations. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DEFENSE OF AIRCRAFT CARRIER TASK FORCE 


Senator O’Manoney. Will you say something about the defensi- 
ibility of these craft of which you speak? 

Admiral Frcureter. I shall be very glad to. I think you gentle- 
men are familiar with what the Navy’s job in a hot war is. So in the 
interest of time we will go to this sae here. I bring out tliis par- 
ticular chart showing how a carrier task force defends iteelt. ‘ou 
were speaking of the invulnerability of a carrier task group? 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. 

Admiral Fecureer. This depicts what the enemy is up against if 
he wants to sink these carriers. None of the Essex type has ever 
been sunk, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

We do not admit that the aircraft carrier is vulnerable because no- 
body has ever proved it to us, and we think that they are not vulnerable 
and we are prepared to stand on our case in that matter. 

Senator O’Manonry. What is the carrying capacity of an aircraft 
carrier you want to build in terms of tons of ammunition that you are 
throwing at these planes / 

Admiral Frcnrever. Senator, this is not in the aircraft carrier. 
This is primarily in the accompanying vessels. 

Senator O’Manonry. All the rest of the vessels ? 

Admiral Frcoureter. Almost exclusively. We are lightening the 
gun batteries of the aircraft carriers as much as necessary because we 
consider that the primary function is to carry and service airplanes. 


DESTROYERS AND CRUISERS 


Senator O’Manoney. The destroyer is the chief element of your 
defense ? 

Admiral Frcureer. Destroyer and cruiser. 

Senator O’Manoney. Of which you want four new ones? 

Admiral Fecurever. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. What is the carrying capacity of the cruiser 
and the modern destroyers / 

Admiral Frcureier. May I ask Admiral Parsons if he has those 
figures ? 

Admiral Parsons. I do not have them. 

Admiral Fecureter. May we supply them for the record ? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


Ammunition allowances (complete rounds) 
Cruisers: 


nee ee _._-rounds._._ 1, 350 
a Ie sa i ee deca Sh NE esc eee ee Re LA, do__.. 5, 000 
Se OO COM a ee i Gea oe Se do_... 14, 400 
NE sii cckinsenntigettens tidsis deine Redd din tad edietie do_._. 72, 000 
Detak, Seleht OF AMMO OR citing ie ick eesetinnirenimnndal tons... 725. 2 
Destroyers: . 
Sines: 30 walieet:. i. kw Se a ee ee rounds... 2,100 
Belk IO iid ition dain cmd nbekmais ete tubeeieael do__.. 2,790 
et cssmsdi Ride desea ade do___. 20, 000 
EE WO caine wceess nies iconee acinomae tons..... 142.9 


SUBMARINE DEFENSES OF CARRIER TASK FORCE 


Senator McCietitan. What is your defense against the submarine 
in that set-up ? 

Admiral Frcureter. The same defense. The same ring of de- 
stroyers which provides antiaircraft defense also provides the anti- 
submarine defense. 

Senator SartronstTatu. Invulnerability depends on keeping wide- 
_ spaces. Your carrier task force becomes vulnerable when it gets 
close to shore or in narrow places ? 

Admiral Frecureter. That is true, if you come in there and stay 
there for any long period of time, but if you come in fast, as we can do, 
and then go out, you are in, you strike, you get out before the other 
fellow knows where you are. He has to find you. 

Senator Sa,ronstatu. I do not want to prolong this. Assume the 
Mediterranean, the Mediterraneon, say, by Greece and Turkey where 
you can get in, the value of the carrier would be in and out and then 
depend on the ground forces thereafter. Is that a fair statement? 


AIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


Secretary Kimpart. I would like to answer that. I think probably 
the classic example was when the Army went ashore in Okinawa and 
they did not have any air ashore. Our carrier task force stayed out 
there for 92 days and they knew where we were. We had over 3,000 
attacks against us. We did not lose a single ship. We destroyed over 
2,000 of their aircraft on the ground and about 2,500 of them in the 
air. They knew where we were all the time because we were there 
protecting the Army. 

Admiral Frcrrecer. The Senator is correct that the more restricted 
the waters, the less the freedom of action of the carriers, but there 
again it becomes a question of knowing exactly where you are from 
moment to moment, and we would prefer the wide-open spaces, but 
when it comes down to the business of having to do a job from a 
particular point, we do it. 

Senator O’Manonry. Admiral, I notice that this chart has the desig- 
nation in both blue and black. The black represents the enemy planes, 
the blue represents our own and the guided missiles. Is there any 
specific arithmetical significance to the number of black planes you are 
allowing to come through ? 
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Admiral Frecureter. Well, sir, I think probably the artist had a 
little poetic license in there. 


WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS FROM NORTH CHINA IN 1945 


Now, here is a point that I think perhaps is overlooked: What hap- 
pens when.you withdraw United States forces from areas and create 
power vacuums? . Perhaps my remarks could be interpreted as saying 
that we should stay indefinitely in Korea. That is not what I intend. 
Rut we know that in 1945 we had complete control of northern China. 
We had other units there. When we withdrew there was created a 
power vacuum, and that is when communism stepped in. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator McCiettan. You mean all of that in 1 day? 

Admiral Fecursver. No, sir. This one plus one of these others. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CARRIER TASK FORCE 


The unique characteristics of a carrier task force are mobility, sur- 
prise concentration ; on 1 day, the day of the first strike in this position, 
anything within a radius of 600 miles, and then 36 hours later 1,200 
miles away, another 600-mile radius of strikes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POWER VACUUM ON KOREAN TROCP WITHDRAWALS 


Senator O’Manonry. Admiral, you have just shown us this chart 
about what happens when a power vacuum is created. Now, the anti- 
dote to the creation of a power vacuum of course is to apply power 
to prevent the vacuum, is it not? 

Admiral Frcuretrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. If we were to undertake now to withdraw 
from Korea, that would be the creation of a power vacuum much 
closer to Japan and the Philippines than the situation now is, would 
it not ? 

Admiral Frcureter. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. If we were to undertake to try to push the 
Communists back further from Korea and from Indochina and from 
Hong Kong, what would it mean in terms of naval power of all kinds 
and appropriation dollars in the appropriation bill ? 

Admiral Frecuteter. Mr. Chairman, I could not answer that cate- 
gorically, but I can say this: What we are asking to be maintained 
in 1953 is a Navy based upon the international situation as it exists 
today and the Navy’s obligations in the light of that situation. 


GOODS SHIPPED TO CHINA THROUGH PORT OF HONG KONG 


Senator O’Manoney. I understand that, but what I am thinking 
about is the fact, of which we are all aware, that many people through- 
out the world are taking advantage of the present situation and the 
open port of Hong Kong to ship goods for profit into Hong Kong 
which falls into the hands of the Communist Chinese and can be used 
against our forces. I want to know for the record here what in your 
judgment would it require in appropriation dollars to enable us to 
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set up a blockade of the port of Hong Kong and shut that stuff off. 
Did you not say this morning that in your opinion that would have 
to be a decision on a much broader base than just the United States? 

Admiral Fecureter. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. That would have to be a United Nations de- 
cision or else the United States would have to stand alone. 

Admiral Frcutretrr. That is correct. 

Senator McCiettan. Are we saying in a war that the United Na- 
tions is going to control the destiny of American soldiers? Is that 
where we are? 


BLOCKADE OF CHINESE COAST 


Senator O’Manonry. I am trying to find out, sir, what in your 
judgment could you do with your present Navy or would you have 
to have an expanded Navy to carry on? Are we presently equipped 
to blockade the Chinese coast ? 

Admiral Frecureter. We could do that, sir, with the Navy we have 
now there for a limited period of time during which time we would 
have to bring more ships out of mothballs and that presumably would 
be on a supplemental appropriation just as the Korean business is 
now. 

Senator O’Manonry. In other words, that would mean that we 
would have to spend more money than the present budget to carry 
it out ? 

Admiral Frcuterrr. That is right. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is the choice we have to make on the 
so-called political level. 

Admiral Fecureter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Knownanp. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that perhaps the 
answer is not so simple, but nevertheless I suggest that is not the 
only alternative. We have a bill before us of $6 billion plus on aid 
to some of our llies abroad. I think it is utterly unrealistic for them 
to keep this drain upon our country, and I have supported the North 
Atlantic Pact and the arms implementation program, but I think it is 
utterly unrealistic for them to continue this drain upon us and then 
to say in effect, “If you try to stop this trade,” which is trading with 
the enemy, “You are going to have to go in alone.” 

I think this is a two-way street and if they want some support, we 
are entitled to get a quid pro quo. I think if that was made clear 
to every prime minister and every foreign minister that is allied with 
us, we would get the type of cooperation so we would not have to go 
in alone. 

Senator O’Manonry. As the Senator says, it is not a simple ques- 
tion. 

Senator Frrcuson. But we tried to put it in by the Kem amend- 
ment. The House strikes it out. 

Senator O’Manonry. I am just trying to emphasize here that we 
are dealing with a question of the very deepest significance. 

Senator KNowLanp. No question about that. 

Senator O’Manonry. But to broaden this war—I hate to use that 
word because of the emotional content that is given to it—but to 
undertake a greater activity than we are undertaking will require 
more dollars. 
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Senator McCretian. If we had the cooperation of the British in 
it it might require a few more dollars but the result would be a bargain. 

Senator OManonry. It might also create a power vacuum in 
Western Europe which might be a good deal worse for us all. 

Senator Maynank. I would not know. Thank God, I voted for the 
$1 billion cut and the Kem amendment. I will vote for more than a 
billion dollar cut when it comes before appropriations. 

Senator O’Manoney. You see how interesting you are, Admiral? 
You have the whole committee shooting questions, not only at you, but 
at one another. 

Senator Mayrpank. Of course, the Admiral is making a great pres- 
entation. He has nothing to do with the British smuggling in Hong 


Kong. 

iaive) Frecnrecer. Mr. Chairman, I am about winding up here, 
sir. I would like to show this chart, which was here this morning, 
for the benefit of the Senators who were not here. 

These red dots represent airfields. The blue circles represent ship- 
yards. The black squares represent naval bases, and the green rep- 
resent profitable areas which we could mine, all being within the 
range of carrier aircraft. That is our same 600-mile limit: there. 
These dots around here represent profitable targets. I would just 
like to say once more that we would have this capability without 
additional overseas bases, without further diplomatic arrangements, 
as long as we could control the sea. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


SUPPORT OF MEDITERRANEAN FLEET 


Secretary Kimpauu. I think we should point out our Mediterranean 
fleet is being supported completely from Norfolk. 

Senator O’Manoney. Completely from Norfolk? 

Secretary Kimpauu. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. That is an interesting point. The Mediter- 
ranean Fleet is being supported completely from the port of Norfolk. 

Admiral Frcutever. Virginia. We have no naval base in the Medi- 
terranean. We have maintained a fleet there for 5 years. We have 
no naval base there. We have at Lyautey a naval air base for the 
purpose of operating shore based antisubmarine patrol craft, but we 
have no naval ship base in the Mediterranean. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NAVY PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Senator Sarronstatt. Coming back to the dollars, Admiral, how 
many men and officers do you expect to have next year? 

Admiral Frcureter. Eight hundred and thirty-five thousand. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Is that the figure that you now have? 

Admiral Frcureter. No, we hope by July 1 to have about 816,000. 

Senator Sautonsrau. So that the budget figures call for approxi- 
mately 19,000 more men and officers than you have in 1952? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct. 
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AMOUNT FOR SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Senator SatTonsTaLL. Now, on new construction, approximately 
how much have you asked for in dollars? 

Admiral Ciexton. $944 million was the budget request, and the 
House bill has in it $512 million. 

Senator SauronsraLt. Did the House cut you on personnel ? 

Admiral Ciexton. No, sir. That is ship construction. 

Senator SatronsraLu. So that your whole request for the Senate to 
put back is on the item of construction which you base on the question 
of obsolescence and maintenance ¢ 

Admiral Frecureier. Ship construction and aircraft. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Of that $944 million, how much of that was 
in aircraft and how much was in ships? 

Admiral Ciexton. We lost $150 million in aircraft construction 
and lost $75 million in aircraft and facilities and $477 million in ship 
construction. In other maintenance appropriations, such as ordnance 
and facilities, ships and facilities, service-wide supply and so forth, 
we lost $129 million. We are asking for some of that back. 

Senator SatronstTaLL. If you had to sacrifice, would you rather 
sacrifice on the new airplanes or on the new ship construction ¢ 

Admiral Frcureter. That would be a question which would re- 
quire most careful examination. I do not reeollect having been faced 
with that question before. May I defer reply on that, because it is 
largely a question of complete modernization in categories plus the 
matter of lead times. 

Senator Sautonsrauu. If you have to, you will sacrifice on ship 
construction, but you do not want to sacrifice on aircraft carriers ¢ 

Admiral Frcureter. That is correct. 

Senator Sa,ronstaLL. You would sacrifice your dollars further on 
down the line on something else? 

Admiral Fecureter. That is right. 


AIRCRAFT REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Know.anp. It would not do you very much good to get 
this new carrier if you had obsolete planes manning the carriers. 

Admiral Frecurexter. Planes for this carrier are not in this bill. 
The planes are something that will be ordered in the future. I think 
Admiral Combs can give you that picture there quite clearly. 

Admiral Comps. That is correct. The lead time for the planes is 
much less than it is for the carriers. We would not ask for the planes 
until at least 1954 and possibly 1955. 

Secretary Krmsatt. en they cut out the carrier, they cut out the 
corresponding planes, which were not related at all. We are not 
asking for the planes for the new carrier now. 

Senator SarronstaLu. Then what you would insist on would be to 
put back those planes which have nothing to do with the carriers? 

Secretary Kraay. Yes, sir. 

Seaatet SauTonsTa.u. Does that mean all of your planes up to $175 
million ¢ 

Secretary Kimpauy. We are still short 700 planes in our budget as 
submitted to get ourselves modernized. This will cut us back another 
two or three hundred planes beyond that. We had not asked for 
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complete modernization of our air but we were short several hundred 
planes. This cut us back furtherthan that. I think about 300 planes. 

Admiral Comgs. This would cut us 100 to 150, average of 100. 

Senator SatronstaLy. What you would like to do is to get back 
enough money for modernizing your planes, get back enough money 
to start the aircraft carrier and then if you had to, knock off some of 
this further construction down the line that the admiral talked about ¢ 

Secretary Krupa. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. Gentlemen of the committee, our purpose to- 
night was to have General Shepherd and Vice Admiral DuBose testify 
before we concluded. So, General Shepherd, would you be good 
enough to present your statement, sir? ° 


Unttep States Martner Corrs 


STATEMENT OF GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, COMMANDANT OF 
THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 


ROLE OF THE MARINE CORPS 


General SuHerpnerp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am General Lemuel C. Shepherd. I desire to submit to your com- 
mittee a statement setting forth the role of the Marine Corps in na- 
tional defense and its missions in furtherance of the foreign policies 
of our Government. 

The American public has, through the years become accustomed to 
think of the United States Marine Corps as a force, ready to act in 
a variety of situations involving the national interests. This is a be- 
lief that is well-founded and has ample justification throughout United 
States history. 

In 1798, when describing the original functions of the marines, the 
United States Congress provided that the Corps should serve not only 
in the ships of the United States, but in addition, should be prepared 
“for any other duty on shore that the President may direct.” 

Later in 1836, a law was enacted giving further force to this specific 
authority, by empowering the President to order Marines to duty 
with the Army. 

Finally, in 1947, the current National Security Act reaffirmed the 

rinciples inherent in the congressional actions of 1798 and 1836, 
/ stating that the United States Marine Corps should be prepared “for 
service with the fleet in the seizure and defense of advanced naval 
bases and for the conduct of such land operations as may be essential 
to the prosecution of a naval campaign and such other duties as the 
President may direct.” 

These principles were basic in the establishment of the original 
Marine Corps at the time of the Revolution when two battalions were 
raised for service with the United States fleet, as a means of extension 
of the power of the naval commander ashore. Subsequent actions 
involving Marines through our history are compatible with, and a log- 
ical extension of the principles established, affirmed and reaffirmed 
by Congress, 

From the earliest days of our history there have been continuing 
demands for well trained, ready to act military forces. These require- 
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ments have varied, from operations against pirates in Sumatra and 
Tripoli; to supervising eleetions in Central America; protecting 
United States mails; short-notice occupation of a strategic base such 
as Iceland or Samoa; or executing an amphibious assault on the short- 
est notice such as in Korea. 

The American people and Government have come to rely on the 
Marine Corps as the mechanism upon which to call to meet the de- 
mand in each case. The Marine Corps has come to be synonymous 
with the term “readiness” in the mind of the general public, so much 
so that there may have developed a degree of complacency, com- 
placency engendered by the successful accomplishment of all as- 
signed tasks in critical ciréumstances, and the natural assumption 
that such will continue to be the case, regardless of the circumstances. 

The ability of the Marine Corps to respond to the basic principles 
upon which it was founded, and to act in accordance with our na- 
tional plans, policies and objectives depends on its ability to act 
speedily and effectively whenever the situation may demand. 


COMBAT MARINES 


The type of combat marines have been called upon to perform has 
follow ed no set pattern but responded only to the single principle 
“readiness to move and readiness to act.” In response to this prin- 
ciple, the Marine Corps as a climax to over 150 years of readiness, 
was able to strike the first counteroffensive blow on the ground in 
World War IT; in the landing at Guadalcanal. This was a result, 
not only of its continuous expeditionary employment, but of its long 
and detailed pursuit of the art of amphibious warfare. 


INSTANT READINESS 


In the quasi-peacetime years following World War II the corps 
gave increased consideration to the aspect of instant readiness. In- 
tensive effort was made to prepare the Fleet Marine Forces for ex- 
peditionary duty in all its forms, with the amphibious specialty al- 
ways in the forefront. Thus, when the Korean conflict started, Fleet 
Marine Force ground units were able to embark in ships of the Navy, 
move, land, and engage in active combat operation on_ the Pusan 
perimeter, Inchon, and Wonsan on short notice. The efforts of the 
Marine ground forces were accompanied and supported by Marine 
air arm which has recognized throughout its existence that it must 
be prepared to support the Marine on the ground. This concept of 
Marine air-ground readiness and capability has been responsible, to 
a large degree, for the success of the Fleet Marine Force in the accom- 
plishment « of assigned combat missions. 

All of the foregoing bespeaks a measure of balance and flexibility 
which is clearly responsive to the realities of the United States world 
position today, wherein our major global interests may be subject 
to incursion or compromise at any time. There is moreover, a 
growing evidence that the twilight zone that exists between all-out 
war and “measures short of war” continues to grow. It’s within this 
vital military area between complete war and complete peace that 
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the United States Marine Corps will find much of its employment in 
implementing future instructions of thé Congress. 

A great deal has been written and s yoken as to how, when and 
where the next war will be fought. W e can not ex pect that our 
enemies will fight the war as we plan it. We cannot cut and tailor 
our forces for a single concept of war or set course of action. This is 
a broad and straight highway to national defeat. 

The military forces of this country must be capable of project- 
ing their power overseas and exerting that power at pressure points 
along the periphery of the enemy area in order to force him to dis- 
perse and exhaust his strength, and to allow the United States to 
concentrate forces at points thus weakened in order to exploit initial 
successes. 

FLEET MARINE FORCES 


Naval assault forces are unique in this respect, and are peculiarly 
suited for emergency deployment in situations short of war. Indeed, 
a preponderance of the strength of the United States naval forces 
may be attributed to the versatility and mobility of such assault 
forces. Fleet Marine Forces are organized, trained and maintained 
as basic components of these naval assault forces and with their care- 
fully trained and well-integrated air-ground team, impart a meas- 
ure of power to our naval forces that no other country possesses. 

During the twilight period of “quasi-peace”—“quasi-war” to which 
I referred earlier, the maintenance of a force in readiness, capable of 
supporting our foreign policy throughout the world and to defeat by 
force, if necessary, local aggressions are one of the primary and fun- 
damental obligations of the United States. Assault forces, to include 
Fleet Marine Forces of combined arms, are an integral part of our 
fleets and are required for the protection of sea power in the imple- 
mentation of that primary and fundamental obligation. The poten- 
tialities of such forces, properly employed, are considerable and the 
results to be achieved are apt to be out of all proportion to the size or 
cost of those forces. The scope of effective employment of marines 
may include action to counter enemy attempts to seize Allied bases, 
limited offensive amphibious operations, operations to cover the with- 
drawal of other forces, or instant punitive action to counter enemy 
aggression such as in Korea. 

“Further, with reference to the conduct of war, when speaking of 
total war, I reiterate that we cannot accurately forecast the pattern 
or trend of that war in its details. We must be prepared to execute a 
number of tasks simultaneously. We cannot tie forces in being to 
fixed tasks or specific delineated geographic positions and state that 
they are positioned where the threat of enemy action is most likely 
when in fact the Soviets are capable of multiple, highly effective 
courses of action. In the initial stages of a war, when time is of the 
essence and availablity of forces is critical, the inherent mobility of 
naval assault forces, to include Fleet Marine Forces, is such that they 
are necessary to assist in countering the Soviet multiple capability. 
In fact, they will be one of the few components readily available for 
offensive action in the initial stages of a war. 

94846—52 
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MARINE FORCE STRUCTURE 


The present force structure of the Marine Corps has been author- 
ized with the foregoing in mind. In order for the Marine Corps to 
execute its traditional and assigned missions, to be constantly ready, 
in the manner that has come to be rightly expected, it requires that 
it be given the tools with which to do the jobs assigned. Our Marine 
forces, as recommended by the Secretary of the Navy, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Secretary of Defense, and the President, were considered 
to be the bare minimum required to carry out the increased respon- 
sibilities of the Marine Corps in the most efficient manner and at the 
least cost. 

Therefore, I should be derelict in my duty to you if I did not em- 
phasiz2 the necessity of maintaining the Marine Corps at not less 
than the level of readiness recommended by those officials. 

I will now present the estimated Marine Corps requirements for 
fiscal 1953 with justifications, following which I will outline briefly 
the Marine Corps’ views on those actions aimed at reductions which 
were taken during treatment of the appropriations bill in the House 
of Representatives. 


1953 BUDGET ESTIMATES 


1. In order to provide its portion of the forces considered by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to be essential to the national security during 
fiscal year 1953, the Marine Corps will require the following per- 
sonnel : 


Officers | Enlisted Aggregate 
(a) Begin strength, fiscal year 1953_.._...........-..----.-..-. 20, 389 214, 931 235, 320 
(6) Erd strength, fiscal year 1953-_.....-.-......-----.--...-.. 21, 024 222, 706 243, 730 
(c) Average strength (man-years), fiscal year 1953___........-- 20, 504 216, 767 287, 271 








2. The planned allocation of these personnel at the end of the fiscal 
year is as follows: 








Fleet Marine forces---.......------ siaatin tn theatalsaes<ledeieipaied 10, 223 124, 909 135, 132 
I NE a bo dwar sald on vas Cnn bbb eedab sane 509 3, 205 13, 714 
GR I 5b ogc ecinsinscwktn cones nswnnbdbanin 367 2, 907 3, 274 

Subtotal, operating forces. -.............--...--... 11, 099 141, 021 152, 120 
I I oo na ine daupamgnaimenninweite » 353 33, 704 38, 057 


1 
4 
Supporting establishment (including liaison with other 

I Set aie h dk alee tiina tia beiste watinis Sup oaoktel 3, 890 30, 156 34, 046 
Transients, patients, prisoners-.-.-.................-.... 1, 682 17, 825 19, 507 


MS 2 ie ae ee 21,024 | 222, 706 | 243, 730 





3. The forces to be established and maintained with the foregoing 
personnel will be described off the record, if desired. 

4. The implementation of the personnel plan on which this budget 
is based will require an input of 2,794 officers and 34,621 enlisted 
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men. It is anticipated that the source of these personnel will be as 
follows: 

















Officers Enlisted 
Na ES at at Yea Se IR SPE BE SO IC Og gem 2 ELON 2 OL SARS 2 SN EE ea ee a 34, 189 
Ce NG a5 5 A, oth ttre ebiindin din sanddianbesubpensnb Agana. I at ee ee 
FE a iced thes ie da bbide KRcercnndsdiscodehtivcnabse~duued 86 432 








5. The Marine Corps does not expect to have to resort to the induc- 
tion of personnel during fiscal year 1953. 

6. Because of the long time necessary to activate additional training 
activities and to procure and train naval aviations, the full impetus of 
the increased pilot-training program will not be felt until fiscal year 
1954. It will therefore be necessary temporarily to accept a pilot 
shortage during fiscal year 1953. 

7. The entire Reserve input will be on a voluntary basis in connec- 
tion with the Reserve program. The program for the release of 
reservists from active duty will be continued. By the end of the fiscal 
year it is estimafed that there will be approximately 2,900 officers and 
1,160 enlisted reservists involuntarily on active duty. 

8. So long as no long-range increase in regular officer strength is 
authorized and the active service of Reserve officers is restricted to 
a short period, the procurement and training of new officers (mostly 
reservists) must be at a very high level to permit the maintenance of 
the requisite total number of officers on active duty. 

9. This submission includes provision to continue the rebuilding 
during fiscal year 1953 of the aviation and nonaviation components of 
the Organized Reserve to approximately 68 percent of authorized 
strength, and for the continued expansion of the Volunteer Reserve 
through the release of reservists from active duty. In event of an 
emergency, the organized units of the Organized Reserve provide per- 
sonnel trained for immediate mobilization and integration into the 
Fleet Marine Forces, as well as trained personnel to assist in further 
expansion of the Regular Establishment. The Volunteer Reserve, 
composed mainly of trained specialists and technicians, provides a 
reservoir of both trained and partially trained personnel, not avail- 
able from other sources, to meet further personnel requirements of the 
Marine Corps in the event of national emergency declared by Con- 
gress. The Marine Corps Reserve program was proved sound during 
1950 when all Organized reservists, with the exception of a few avia- 
tion squadrons, and most of the Volunteer reservists were mobilized 
to meet the expanding personnel requirements of the Marine Corps. 
The effectiveness of these reservists during the present emergency has 
more than justified the expense involved. The reconstitution of the 
Reserve program, based on the expanded Marine Corps requirements, 
is considered mandatory in order to meet future emergency or mobili- 
zation requirements. 

10. No provision has been made in these estimates for any combat 
operations or for the overseas deployment of any large force. Should 
either be required, a higher personnel strength with a corresponding 
supplemental appropriation would be necessary. 
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11. The entire personnel increase requested during fiscal year 1953 
will be for the operating forces. This will provide the additional rein- 
forcing elements necessary to round out an austere, but effective, strik- 
ing force. 

12. I have summarized the basis for the Marine Cor ps’ 1953 budget 
submissions. I will now outline certain actions taken during the 
House proceedings which will affect directly the Marine Corps in the 
forthcoming fiscal year. These actions, aimed at over-all budgetary 
ed uosens “will have the effect of ser iously restricting the Marine 

Corps in the discharge of its assigned functions. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


13. A. The Chief of Naval Operations has outlined for you the 
effects upon the United States Navy of the draft amendment shown 
on page 7, line £2, which reduces the military personnel allowed in 
recruiting by 75 percent. This amendment would constitute a very 
serious blow at the Marine Corps’ traditional idea of obtaining the 
bulk of its personnel—at least in times of peace—from voluntary re- 
cruitment. Our recruiters, in addition, represent the Marine Corps 
in many contacts with the public. They assist our Quartermaster 
General in fiscal matters, they assist our Inspector General in matters 
of local inspection. 

It has been pointed out before that an individual introduced into 
the service through the machinery of the selective-service organiza- 
tion costs considerably more than does an individual recruited under 
voluntary terms. This, coupled with the Marines’ essential desire to 
maintain their strength insofar as is possible on a voluntary basis 
represents a serious blow to our basic structure. 

Last year the Appropriations Act was amended to prevent voluntary 
retirements without stigma except upon reaching the age of 62 or for 
physical disability. The continuation of this Testriction will have 
cumulative ill effects on the Marine Corps. The services already had 
acted administratively to prevent voluntary retirements of officers 
with less than 30 years service. This provision, then, frustrated the 
lifelong retirement plans of those with 30 to 40 years of faithful 
service. While these officers will, in most cases, continue to perform 
satisfactorily. the drive and enthusiasm so essential in any ten level of 
leadership will be lost. The retention of these officers will prevent 
the orderly promotion of outstanding officers to positions of greater 
responsibility, thereby preventing us from maintaining a vigorous 
and vital officer corps at the top where it is most import: mt. 


PERSONNEL RECLAMA 


The Marine Cor rps has registered objections to the House actions 
on the fiscal year 1953 Armed Forces budget, as follows: 

(a) Section 635, restricting officer- grade distribution. 

(b) An amendment was requested, via the Department of the Navy, 
to increase the House-approved “Military Personnel, Marine Corps” 
appropriations of $610,605,000 by $10,000 000. 

(c) A similar amendment was requested via the Department of the 
Navy, to increase the House-approved “Marine Corps troops and 
facilities” appropriations of $880,965,000 by $4,887,000. 
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15. Our objections and the corresponding recommendations were 
based on the following reasoning: 

(a) The Marine Corps prepared grade requirements for officers to 
man the force structure approved by the President for fiscal year 1953. 
We justified those requirements at all levels of budget review. How- 
ever, section 635 of H. R. 7391 will not permit us enough officers, in 
appropriate grades, to man our approved force struc ture. Asa result 
many officer ‘bullets would, of nec essity, have to be filled by personnel 
of lower rank. This situation is generally detrimental to military 
efliciency and is unfair to the individual who is to assume respons!- 
bilities beyond the norm for his grade. 

(6) Our grade distribution calculation for fiscal year 1953 was 
austere to begin with, and well below percentages authorized by law. 
Section 635 appears to be directed toward removing excess officers in 
the various grades. I am certain that the Marine Corps requirements - 
contain no such excess. Any percentage cut in officers, rather than 
trimming away a planned excess, would curtail the efficiency of the 
corps. 

(c) The approved reduction in this appropriation was based, to a 
certain extent, on the fact that the Marine Corps did not require 
$33,000,000 of the fiscal year 1951 appropriations. It must be pointed 
out, however, that fiscal year 1951 contemplated a rapidly expanded 
Marine Corps of 204,029 personnel by June 30, 1951, when actually, 
because of a decline in voluntary enlistments, only 192,609 marines 
were aboard on that date. No such slippage in personnel strength 
is anticipated during fiscal year 1953, since no such vast increase in 
strength, as was required in fiscal year 1951, is contemplated. 

(d) Concerning possible savings in costs involving transportation 
of pelea and household effects, it will be of interest to you to 
note that a total saving of 34 percent has already been achieved, in 
the fiscal year 1953 estimate as compared with the fiscal year 1952 
appropriation. At the same time, the average cost per capita for 
dependents’ transportation has been reduced "$83.47. These econo- 
mies were accomplished by means of the most conservative computa- 
tions which we deemed advisable. I do not believe that further reduc- 
tion is either realistic or acceptable in view of past experience. The 
weight allowances for shipment of household effects were developed 
after detailed study. The preposed reduction in these allowances 
would discriminate against older people with larger families. Since 
furnished quarters are frequently not available, these personnel must 
procure and transport increasing quantities of household effects. The 
present allowances are not out of line with those permitted foreign- 
service officers. - Any reductions would require personnel with heavy 
normal living expenses to transport many necessary items at their 
own expense each time they are transferred. 

(e) The “Troops and facilities” increase is required in order to: 
(1) Provide for the continuation of postgraduate schooling of officers 
in vital technical fields necessary to maintain the professional quali- 
fications of the officer corps at an acceptable standard; and (2), to 
maintain an adequate staff of civilian employees during the reestab- 
lishment of Marine Corps supply facilities tr ansferred to Albany, 
Ga., and to meet increased personnel requirements at Camp Pendle- 
ton, contingent upon the emergency expansion of that command. 
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16. I have no hesitation in assuring you that, so far as my corps 
is concerned, there was no fat to be found in this estimate prior to 
its reduction by House amendment. Restitution in each mentioned 
case is directly and unquestionably in the national interest. 


PROCUREMENT OF SUPPLIES 


Senator O’Manoney. General, with respect to the procurement of 
supplies, how do you operate? 

General SuerHerp. We procure from both the Army and the Navy 
Our supplies are purchased through the single service procurement, 

Senator O’Mauoney. There is no independent competitive procure- 
ment service maintained by the Marine Corps? 

General SHEPHERD. No, sir. 
. Senator O’Manoney. Are there any other questions to be asked of 

General Shepherd ? 


MARINE PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Senator Sauronsraty. General Shepherd, you have how many 
Marines now ? 

General SuerHerD. We have 232,000, approximately. 

Senator Satronsraty. You are asking us to restore approximately 
$10 million. As I see those figures, does that mean you are going 
to have more personnel ? 

General Sueruerp. No, sir, that is to provide for what we have at 
the present time. That $10 million was taken out through a misun- 
derstanding, we claim, because last year we were not able to recruit 
up to our full strength of 220,000, which left a balance of $33 million 
and therefore this year they cut us down by the above amount. We 
are now up to our full strength. 

Senator Satronstratu. Your full strength is 220,000 men and 12,000 
officers, is that right ? 

General SuHeruerp. Our present strength is 14,000 officers and 217,- 
000 enlisted. 

Senator Sauronsraty. On the aircraft that was taken away, the 
construction of aircraft that Mr. Kimball was talking about, does 
that aircraft construction apply to the wings of the marines or are 
you equipped? Is there money for your equipment for aircraft con- 
struction ? 

General Suepuerp. I think that affects us, too. 

Admiral Comps. The Marine aircraft are included in this $150 
million. 


MARINE PAY 


Senator Sauronstatu. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one more question ? 
General Shepherd is coming before us tomorrow, or somebody is, 
about the pay of the marines in the deficiency. 

Senator O’Manoney. General Hill, I think, will do that. 

Senator Satronsratn. Then I prefer not to bother General Shep- 
herd tonight on that. 

Senator O’Manoney. You may ask him. 
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Senator SarronsraLu. I understand that if this deficiency bill does 
not go through by the end of the week the marines will not have pay. 

General SHEPHERD. We will not be able to pay our men on the 
20th of this month. 


MARINE PROCUREMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


Senator Fercuson. General, on the procurement item, do you not 
have your own specifications, though ? 

General SuepHerp. Yes, sir; we have in certain items. For example, 
in the LVT’s and articles peculiar to the Marine Corps. 

Senator Frereuson. Did you not have them on shoes at one time! 
You bought your shoes cheaper ? 

General SHeruHerp. Yes sir; we did. 

Secretary Krmpauy. The Marines have their own factory for some 
of their clothing and they do it very efficiently. 

Senator Frrevson. How are those vacuum boots working out? 

General SuerHeERD. Very satisfactorily. As far as I know we have 
not had a single case of frostbite in Korea this year. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you find anything more about their capacity 
to absorb shock on mines ? 

General Sueruerp. Yes, sir. We have found that it saved a num- 
ber of men where they stepped on mines, that the injury has not been 
as great as it would have been otherwise. 

Senator Fercuson. You have discovered that? 

General SHePHErD. Of course the bulletproof vest that we have 
has also saved a number of lives. 

Senator O’Manonry. General, I would like personally to be 
equipped with a pair of these shoes when I take this bill on the floor. 


TANKS 


General Shepherd, may I ask you what your experience is with 
the tanks and other similar trucks and other similar equipment that 
you use in this as part of the Eighth Army? Do you find any crit- 
icism of that material? 

General SuHepHerp. No, sir; not as far as the tanks. We are getting 
the new tanks, we had the M—46 first and we were quite successful in 
their use, even more so than the Army was, as a matter of fact. 

Senator O’Manoney. I remember during World War II officers 
from the Reserve Corps, who served at Kasserine Pass, for example, 
complained about the tanks that were furnished on the ground that 
they were too complex and that their complexity constituted an ob- 
stacle to efficient use. 

General SHepHerpD. No, I would not say that. Naturally they are 
very complicated pieces of machinery, but our men seem to have no 
trouble in mastering it. 

Senator O’Manoney. You have not received any complaints that 
they are overrefined ? 

General Sueruerp. No; not that I know of. 

Senator O’Manoney. You see, one of the greatest causes of in- 
creased cost arises from the number of complexities that the inventors 
put in these things. I have always felt that possibly we might save 
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a little money if there were standards of simplicity as well as ef- 
fectiveness in improved techniques. f 

General Surpuerp. My own personal opinion, Mr. Chairman, is 
that we could be much less complicated with all our machines, from 
airplanes on down to jeeps. 


SIMPLICATION OF PROCUREMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


Senator O’Manonry. Now, that is a very interesting subject. That 
is what I wanted to bring out. Will you be good enough to prepare 
a report for this committee on the reduction of complexities as a 
means of saving money? You have a job for yourself, General. 

General Suernerp. I do not know how much money you can save, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, do not begin to back away on this. 

Senator Frreuson. I really think along that line there can be a 
great field for investigation and research by the military authority. 

Secretary Krmpaiy. We are doing a little of it, Senator Ferguson, 
but we are not doing enough. The question is not only to make it 
simple but loosening up specifications on what we are already making. 

General Sueruerp. Two hours before I came here I signed a letter 
approving the recommendation of the Amphibian Tractor Centinu- 
ing Board to prosecute the simplification of design of amphibian 
tractors. 

Senator O’Manonry. We would appreciate a statement from you 
about that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAvy 
NAVY PERSONNEL, PAY, AND ALLOWANCES 


Secretary Krupatu. I would like to ask the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations, Personnel, to talk about some of the amendments that 
you have before you on this bill, such as amendments for retirement, 
the amendment on recruiting, the amendment covering shipment of 
household goods, officer and personnel percentages and the training of 
officers and personnel. 

Senator O’Manonry. Very well. We have had testimony from 
the air Force. We have had some testimony from the Army. | 
had been hoping to have that handled by the Secretary of Defense 
at one sitting, but since we have heard the other two, we will have 
yours, Admiral. 
~ Admiral DuBose. Mr. Chairman, I will name page and line in 
order that these amendments may be known. The amendment on 
page 7, line 22, has the effect of reducing the number of Navy re- 
cruiting stations by seven and reducing military personnel assigned 
to recruiting duty by 75 percent. The reason it only affects seven of 
our naval recruiting stations is that all but seven are now in Govern- 
ment-owned property. However, the reduction of military personnel 
assigned to recruiting duty will undermine the basic strength of the 
Navy. 

(For further information see p. 1472.) 
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(The reclama and justification follow :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
NAVY PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


(P. 17, line 12) 


Se eet Sg Sl So Ce ee is ae $97, 570, 000 
peer enerenne apie is. Sec sedi ae ie cana pS es cheese 103, 000, 000 
Se upmmnnre eee ee eS a ee ee ee eS 98, 590, 000 
eee: R008) 2 Sits Sete Se Se Diemer Cs ee Se 98, 590, 000 


(House hearings, p. 253) 
The Department of the Navy requests the following amendment : 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Page 17, line 12: Strike out “$98,590,000" and insert in lieu thereof “$99,275,- 
000,” the estimate, an increase of $685,000 over the House-approved amount. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The proposed amendment would have the following effect : 


(a) Fleet training center and supporting services for training ._______ 0 
(4)  Oonuts of: thie recruiting service:o_.— 35022 ll $600, 000 
({c) Postgraduate study in civilian schools__.----------------- hide ake 85, 500 

ees EES Bees Sa Ui ee sats Leet Se eee ae 685, 500 


HOUSE REPORT 


(a) The committee is of the opinion that one such additional center on the 
west coast, at San Francisco, would be adequate at this time; funds for the other 
two have been deleted. In addition, some reduction appears possible in the 
item for supporting services for training and instruction. 

(b) A reduction of $600,000 has been made, or about 20 percent. The com- 
mittee believes that recruiting costs are entirely too high and that a more eco- 
nomical system will meet the needs. 

(c) A reduction of $171,000 or about 50 percent is suggested. The committee 
believes that while some of these courses may be desirable, there are numerous 
others that are not essential to the operation of the Navy. 


JUSTIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMEN' 


(a) Since the establishment of only one additional fleet training center is 
authorized, it is the desire of the Navy to establish that one at a location to 
be determined following a resurvey of fleet requirements, and not necessarily at 
San Francisco. 

(b) In order to insure the ability to provide the recruitment requirements 
of the Navy; year-in and year-out, it is necessary to maintain a Nation-wide 
system of recruiting stations and recruiting effort on a reasonably level basis. In 
formulating the estimates for 1953, it was estimated that this recruiting effort, 
including officer procurement, would cost $2,840,400 exclusive of costs that would 
be incurred in support of the Armed Forces examining stations or directly attrib- 
utable thereto. Any forced contraction of the presently planned scope of re- 
cruitment effort based on a short term reduction in recruit requirements will 
force the Navy to disestablish major elements in an exceptionally efficient 
organization and will seriously jeopardize continuing successful accomplish- 
ment in meeting such requirements. The over-all effort required for recruiting 
cannot be considered a function of the number of people required to be obtained 
in any given year. The expenses of travel, lodging and subsistence of recruits, 
which relate directly to the numbers to be obtained, are the only appreciable 
items that are susceptible to variation based on recruiting loads for the year 
under consideration. 

(c) The reduction would totally disrupt the Navy’s postgraduate program in 
civilian institutions, since the entire balance of funds remaining will be required 
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for the completion of courses in which students are already enrolled. Thus, no 
input of students whatever will be possible during fiscal year 1953, an effect it is 
not believed was either contemplated or desired by the House. All planned 
inputs would be prohibited in such important fields‘as advanced science, hydro- 
graphic engineering, naval construction engineering, nuclear engineering (ad- 
vanced), oceanography, petroleum engineering (advanced), comptrollership, and 
management and industrial engineering. It is essential that training in these 
fields be continued, since in no other way can the Navy acquire or develop career 
personnel qualified to carry on highly specialized functions of the Navy. 
Restoration of a minimum of 50 percent of the sum eliminated from this program 
is requested to permit a reduced input of students in the area’s most critical 
requirements. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 
LIMITATION ON RECRUITING 


Senator Sauronstauu. Are his pages the same as ours? 

Admiral DuBosr. H. R. 7391 of April 10. I will read that off to 
you. May I do that, sir? 

Senator O’Manoney. If you please. I will say to the members of 
the committee it is printed opposite page 8. It was inserted on the 
floor of the House after line 3. It reads as follows: 

Provided, That no part of this or any other appropriation in this Act shall be 
used to pay rent on places to be utilized for recruiting purposes and no part of 
this or any other appropriation in this Act may be used for pay and allowances 
of military personnel assigned to recruiting duty in excess of 25 per centum of the 
amount expended for such purpose during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1952. 

Senator Frreuson. Is it not a fact that you can get all of your 
personnel if you want it in recruiting through the selective service ? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir; and a very expensive method both in 
men and dollars. You have to recruit 2,300 men rather than 1,000 
because of all the time you lose in training. The cost of training a 
man is roughly $3,200. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the difference in training him whether 
you get him through the selective service ? 

Admiral DuBosr. Because you get so many. You only get them 
for 2 years, whereas by recruiting we get them for 4 years. 

Senator Frreuson. If that argument is good, should we not enlist 
them all ? 

Admiral DuBosr. We should if we could get 4-year enlistments. 

Senator Feravuson. Or should we not make the selective service the 
same term as the others if it isa matter of dollars. 

Admiral DuBoseg. I do not know whether that should be done. It 
might be, but it still would not produce what you get with a voluntary 
4-year enlistment. It is a very strange thing, and I cannot explain it, 
but it is true that of the men who volunteer for 4 years, about 50 per- 
cent reenlist; whereas I think you will find that of the 2-year men 
procured through the draft, less than 10 percent reenlist. Now 
just what is the psychology behind people who voluntarily enlist, as 
to whether they go in with the idea that they are career people, I 
cannot tell you, but it is a fact. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you trying to enlist all your men? 

Admiral DuBose. We do enlist all our men except doctors and 
dentists. We take them through the draft. Those are the only ones 
we take through the draft. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you offer any premium for a man enlisting 
so that he can get out of the draft? 
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. Admiral DuBose. None whatever, sir. He has to stay in 4 years. 
That is all, sir, instead of two. 

Senator McCue.itan. That indicates that many of them who do 
enlist start with the intention of making it a career. 

Admiral DuBose. They do. On a dollar-and-cents basis over a 
4-year period it will cost a billion and a half more for the Navy alone 
to get them by the draft than by voluntary enlistment. That is not 
to.mention at all the morale effect that you get and the fact that a 
4-year man qres you over 2 years’ of service after he has really 
learned his job, whereas the 2-year man gives you only a few months 
of real service after his training, his travel to his job, his being sent 
home to be discharged, and so forth. 


RECRUITING STATIONS 


Senator O’Mauonry. Where is your recruiting done? 

Admiral DuBosgr. Our recruiting is done throughout the United 
States. We have 43 main recruiting stations and we have a great 
number of substations where we simply have chief petty officers. 

Senator O’Mauoney. Do you operate in conjunction with the Army 
and the Air Force ? 

Admiral DuBose. We do not operate as single stations; no, sir. 
We only operate in conjunction to this extent, that none of us is per- 
mitted to take more than a certain percentage of our people within 
the various mental categories, between 1, 2, 3, and 4. It is a Depart- 
ment of Defense I. Q. test, and we are confined to the percentages 
that we may take in each one of those categories. To that extent all 
services are the same. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. CHARLES H. CRICHTON, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL FOR FINANCE 
AND PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


COST OF RECRUITMENT 


Senator Fercuson. What is your total cost of recruitment? I see 
your item is $600,000, what they took off. 

Captain Cricuton. $2,240,400 after the reduction by the House. 

Senator McCieiian. This provides you are not to pay any rent. 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir; we may not pay more than 25 percent 
of the military personnel or may not engage them on recruiting, 25 
percent of what we had this year, which ultimately leads us into the 
draft. 


NUMBER OF RECRUITING PERSONNEL 


Senator Ferauson. How many personnel were assigned to recruit- 


ing ? 

Captain CricuTon. It is about 280 officers and 2,000 men. 

Senator O’Manoney. This is a double-barreled amendment. The 
first part of it is designed to prohibit the rent of space for recruiting 
purposes and the second part of it is to limit the pay and allowances 
to military personnel who are engaged in recruiting. 
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Senator McCie.ien. The first proviso there, part of the proviso 
excludes the payment of any rent. 

Admiral DuBose. It does not affect us too much because all but 
seven of our recruiting stations are in Government-owned property 
where we do not pay any rent. 

Senator McCietian. You said you had 42 of them. For all but 
seven of them you pay rent? 

Admiral DuBose. 

Senator McCietxian. That would preclude you from operating 
those seven ? 

Admiral DuBose. Unless we find Government-owned property in 
those areas. 

Senator McCrecian. That is the first problem you would encounter 
under this. 


1953 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator O’Manonrey. Why has the cost of procurement of military 
personnel for the Navy increased ? 

Admiral DuBosr. You mean per man? 

Senator O’Manonry. The estimate for 1953 was $4,054,400 as com- 
pared with the 1952 estimate of $3,300,000(?%) and actual expenditure 
in 1951 of $3,186,167. Now, that is in round numbers an increase of 
a million dollars. W hy should that be the case? 

Admiral DuBosr. We have a joint examination at Armed Forces 
examining stations where all hands are examined. They are not re- 
cruited there but when a man comes in he goes to an Armed Forces 
examining station which are staffed by Army, Navy, Marines, and 
Air Force. Those are known as Armed Forces examining stations. 
Our share of that was $1 million. 

Senator O’Manonry. You made this estimate of $1 million in- 
creased cost for 1953? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonery. So I am asking you why that increase was, 
because I want to know to what extent this limitation of 25 percent 
may have been put on by the House in order to cut that down. There 
was a reduction in the House bill. 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. But the million dollars was Armed 
Forces examining stations. The House struck that out. The Depart- 
ment of Defense is not reclaiming it. They say that we will give 
personnel in lieu of dollars to them. 

Senator Frrevson. On this 285 officers and 2,000 enlisted men are 
their salaries in this amount you have given us? 

Admiral DuBoser. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is where this limitation comes. 

Admiral DuBose. That is where the limitation is coming in, but 
it is not drawn up under the budget. You do not put the salaries in 
there. 


COMPARISON WITH DRAFT COST 
Senator Frerauson. At your figure, at somebody’s figure it would 


cost $5,000 a year to support a man or an officer, that is $11 million 
alone just for your recruiting. 
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Admiral DuBose. I have not figured it out, sir, even at that, at the 
rate of a billion and a half dollars, which is roughly $400,000,000 a 
year, it would cost us that much more to have the men come in by the 
draft. 

Senator Frreuson. In this item here you put these men in. They 
are all physically fit, are they not? They could be on a battleship 
or destroyer or cruiser ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. So if you did not use them here, that $11 million 
could be used in supplying men for your fleet. 

Secretary Kimpeatyi. Most of those people are back on rotation. 
so many years on sea duty they get rotation to shore duty. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, 1 know; but we are hearing about the great 
number of men that are used in other than the fighting force. Every 
year we are increasing the number of men in the military service that 
have nothing to do with combat. 

Admiral DuBose. I do not think you will find that our recruiting 
service numbers have been increased lately. 

Senator Frrauson. It is 2,285 people and their salaries are not in 
this item. What do you give us in this item ? 

Admiral DuBose. We give you all the cost of operating the recruit- 
ing stations, including the lodging, the subsistence, and the travel 
of all the recruits. 

Senator Frereuson. But not the personnel running the stations? 

Senator Maysank. I hate to leave at this time, but as I told you 
earlier today 1 had an engagement at 8 o'clock. I put it off until 9. 
I will read the testimony with interest. But they came for me here 
at 8:30 and I told them I would be down at 9. There is no one I 
appreciate more than the Secretary of the Navy, but it is one of those 
things that happen. 

Senator O’Manonry. We are glad you were here, 

Admiral DuBosr. You come back to the question of the number 
of recruiters, I think you will find if you go to a reduction you have 
to open a great many induction stations and we do not have them. 


EFFECT OF LIMITATION ON RECRUITING 


Senator O’Manonry. On the second item, which is really the only 
item that affects you, you cannot with 25 percent of the cost during 
fiscal 1952 carry on a satisfactory recruiting job? 

Admiral DuBosr. Absolutely not. 

Senator O’Manoney. Why not? 

Admiral DuBosr. Because we will not have enough men to go 
out and get the recruits. 

Senator Frercuson. Are you going out and soliciting men? 

Admiral DuBose. Certainly we are. 

Senator Ferguson. In what way? 

Admiral DuBosr, In the way. to get men to volunteer for 4 years 
into the Navy. 

Senator Frereuson. What are these 2,285 people? 

Admiral DuBose. They go out all through the United States. 

Senator Frreuson, After Hershey calls a man up? 
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Admiral DuBosr. No. Once Hershey calls a man up we will not 
take him. And every local board gets the credit for any man that 
enlists for 4 years in the Navy. They get credit for him. 

Senator Fercuson. We are not talking about credit. What is the 
big cost? What do your men do to solicit?’ How much advertising 
have you spent? 

Admiral DuBosr. We have spent no advertising money this year 
at all, but we are finding it is having its effect. We would like to 
start advertising again. 


HOUSE REPORT CITED 


Senator O’Manoney. Admiral, the House committee reached this 
conclusion : 

A reduction of $600,000 has been made or about 20 percent. The committee 
believes that recruiting costs are entirely too high and that a more economical 


system will meet the needs. Also, testimony presented by the Navy indicated 
a 40 percent decrease in the recruiting workload in 1953— 


It says. It should be 1952— 


without any decrease in funds. 


In other words, the committee is telling us that the evidence they 
received indicated that, for the same money as used in 1951, in 1952 
you are producing only 40 percent of the recruits. 


INCREASE IN RECRUITING EXPENSES 


Admiral DuBose. Forty percent less. We are producing 60 per- 
cent. Part of that is due to the fact that our lodging has gone up tre- 
mendously. Our meals for recruits have gone up tremendously. 

Senator Frreauson. I wish you would explain what you mean by 
the meals of the recruit. Is he not immediately sent to Parris Island 
or one of the 9 stations? 

Admiral DuBosr. Frequently we have to keep him overnight until 
we can get a bus or train out to the particular place. In that case we 
have to get him a room and feed him until he gets there. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you send him in a special car or something? 

Admiral DuBossr. No, a bus or train. If we have enough to take 
a special car, but that is not frequent, we do it. You still have to 
provide meals for him and in many cases lodging for him. If a man 
comes in late in the afternoon, you don’t finish processing him and 
you have to pay for his lodging and you have to pay for his food. 

Senator Fercuson. Does he not usually go back home? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. What do you mean pay for his lodging? 

Admiral DuBose. Once we get a recruit signed up, we take care of 
him from then on. 

Senator O’Manonty. What proportion of the recruits are taken 
off station? When you say you have to pay for his lodging, to me it 
means that you have to rent a room for him somewhere. 

Admiral DuBosr. Wedo. That is what we do. When we get that 
recruit in an afternoon and we cannot finish up, even if we get him 
in the morning, if he is not through in time to get transportation to 
one of our training centers, we put him up in a room and we feed him 
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and pay his transportation out of this money until we get him to a 
training center. 


NAVAL TRAINING CENTERS 


Senator O’Manoneyr. Don’t you have enough naval stations around 
the coast of the United States? 

Admiral DuBose. We only have three training centers: Bainbridge, 
Md. ; Great Lakes, Ill., and San Diego, Calif. 

Senator O’Manoney. Your recruits don’t all come from the coastal 
States, of course. 

Admiral DuBosr. Not by any means. 

Senator Frercuson. But in this area a man who is drafted comes 
down the morning he is to go off to service and he is sent off. Why 
would you rent a room in a hotel to keep a man overnight? He may 
live within a mile of the station. 

Admiral DuBose. If he does, we don’t rent a room for him; it 
would not be necessary. I do not know about the draft, but it is 
pretty difficult to arrange to have all your people come in at a certain 
time, all go through your Armed Forces examining stations, and all 
get a bus or a train out that day. This is a matter of experience and 
I think, Senator, we just cannot carry out what you would like to 
see and what we would like to see even if we did not have to pay any 
of the money. 


RESTORATION REQUESTED 


Senator O'Manoney. You are addressing your testimony solely 
to this language. Let me ask you wether the Navy has accepted the 
$600,000 reduction for recruiting which was made in dollars. 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir; we need that back. 

Senator O’Manoney. You need that money back? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. The million dollars is not reclaimed. 

Senator O’Manoney. But the $600,000 is? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes. I would like to say a little more about 
these recruiting stations. They are not only recruiting stations—— 


RECRUITING PROCEDURE 


Senator Fercuson. You say they go out and solicit all over the 
country ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. Yes. 

Seantor Frercuson. Tell us how it is done. 

Admiral DuBosr. I do not know that I can tell you exactly how it 
is done except that a chief petty officer in a small town will hear that 
some boy 15 or 20 miles away is thinking about getting in the Navy 
and he will go talk to him and see whether he does not want to come 
into the Navy or not. They go to all the high schools, wherever they 
get in—and they get in most of them—make talks, tell the boys what 
is available to them in the Navy in the way of trade, in the way of 
training. In addition to that, they procure all of our officer candi- 
dates for us. They take in all of the applications, the physical exami- 
nations for all the officer candidates are conducted there, all the papers 
are made up and sent to Washington, all our aviation cadets are 
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processed through these recruiting stations. They do not just get the 
enlisted men. 

Furthermore, they do prove a very beneficial contact with the public, 
and we can tell the public all about such things as our own ROTC 
program. That is all processed through our own recruiting stations 
and officer-procurement stations which are the same. 

Senator Frreuson. Do the other armed services do the same thing? 


Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 
SOLICITING FOR ENLISTMENTS 


Senator Fercuson. Go out and solicit? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. I know the Air Force does. I think the 
Army is doing it, too, right now. You see, we have a directive of 
Congress to carry on vigorous voluntary recruiting campaigns, which 
we are all trying to do. 

Senator O’ Mauoney. Do you want us to understand that the men, 
the recruits, do not come voluntarily to the recruiting stations? 

Admiral DuBose. Some do; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manonry. But that your naval personnel must go forth 
from these stations among the people in the vicinity of the stations ? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. To solicit ? 

Admiral DuBose. That is correct. 

Senator O’Manonry. How do they select the prospective recruits? 

Admiral DuBosr. Senator, I have never been on recruiting duty, 
and I do not know the exact details of it. But T am sure they , go out 
and talk to the young lad and tell him it is a fine thing to join the ‘Nav y: 

Senator O’Manonry. Do we have somebody here who knows that 
work ? 

Senator SravronstaLt. While I have never been a recruiting officer 
I have listened to General Hershey, and TI think he feels that some- 
times the Navy and Air Force come along where they have a man 
signed up for selective service or almost signed up and take him away. 

Admiral DuBose. We cannot do that, once a man gets a call for 
induction, and we do not take him. If we have a naval reservist— 
and we have many of them eligible for the draft—if we hear that one 
of those naval reservists is going to be drafted and he wants to go to 
the Navy, we will call him, and it is in absolute conformity with the 
draft regulations up to the time he gets his induction call. 


PERIOD OF ENLISTMENT 


Senator SarronstauL. I think a 4-year man is better than a 2-year 
man and will save money in the end. ‘T have heard that. 

Admiral DuBoss. I have heard it myself, Senator. 

Senator Sauronstatu. I have heard it from General Hershey. 

Senator O’Manonry. This officer, I think, is ready to testify about 
this matter. 

Senator Frrevson. I would like to know how many more men you 
would have to have in the service if you took them through the selec- 
tive service than you do now through your method of recr uiting. 

Admiral Dv Bosp. You would need many more men in the service 
to man the fleet, since greatly increased numbers would be in training, 
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in transit, and otherwise unavailable for duty with the operating 
forees. I "would estimate about 1.3 for every man you now have. 

Senator O’Manonry. Isn’t the idea that we-are not building a per- 
manent force, what we are doing is to get men in one of the purposes 
is to get them in, train them, put them out in the Reserves. 

Admiral DuBosr. That is one of the purposes, but you eannot 
operate a Navy with a 2-year enlistment. e have had experience 
with that. 

Senator O’Manonry. Suppose he went to the military service, 
universal military training, do you mean then you would continue 
on just the same as you are? 

Admiral DuBosr. I would continue on with voluntary 4-year 
enlistments right to the end, and that is provided for in the UMT 
as it was written and introduced in the House, and I would most 
certainly continue on getting all the 4-year enlistments I could, for 
that is the hard core of your Navy. Those are your career men. They 
do not learn enough to be petty officers in 2 years. 

Senator O’Manoney. Would you not get the same kind of men 
through the selective service ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. But 1 would not have them long enough to train 
them and long enough to get the value out of them that we put in. 

Senator O’Manoney. They are fully trained during that period. 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir; we in the Navy have never said our men 
were fully trained at the end of 2 years. We have never said that. 
Even in UMT, when it came to 6 months training, we said that we 
would have basic training and no more. 

Senator O’Manoney. What you are saying, General, is that even 
though he is a bright man it takes 4 years? 

Admiral DuBosr. It takes 4 years to make a sailorman. You can- 
not get along with this 2-year enlistment. 

Senator O'Manoney. You have served on recruiting duty ¢ 

Captain Cricutron. No, sir; I have not. I have been in personnel 
4 years, working closely budgetwise with the recruiting service, and 
have come to know a little about how they operate. "The officer in 
charge of recruiting is not here tonight. If I may, I will pinch-hit 
for him. 

Senator O’Manoney. Very well, sir. 


MAIN RECRUITING AND SUBSTATIONS 


Captain Cricuron. We have the 43 main recruiting stations plus 
some 400 substations, which consist of offices in the local post elites 
or customhouses throughout the country. The main stations are 
where the primary processing is done. The men themselves come 
from a substation. They may be sent into the main station as much 
as 100 to 200 miles away ‘from the main station. The recruiters work 
from the main station, going out to the substations for short periods of 
duty, during which time they will contact the schools, local officials, 
or ganizations, and sell the Navy to the best of our ability, trying to 
get the younger high-school graduate or any other eligible person 
interested in the Navy. If they get a man or a group of men ready 
to sign up for the Navy, they will send them into the main station. 
It is at that point that the travel item and lodging and subsistence of 
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the man comes into effect. The man, from the time he leaves his home, 
is entitled to transportation to the induction center and return in 
case he is rejected. 

At the main station they attempt to process him completely within 
a 24-hour period or even an 8-hour working day. Because of train 
schedules or excessive load at the Armed Forces examining station 
or the main recruiting station itself it may be necessary to keep them 
overnight. They provide lodging and subsistence under contract at 
local hotels and restaurants in the vicinity of the main recruiting 
station. 

Senater Fercuson. How many automobiles do you have assigned 
to this work? 

Captain Cricnron. We will supply that in just a moment. 


1951 ENLISTMENTS 


Senator McCiettan. How many men did you enlist last year? 
Captain Cricuton. Two hundred and two thousand, I believe. 
Senator McCietian. Two hundred and two thousand ? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir; last year was a very big year. 

Senator McCietian. And a personnel of 2,200 enlisted that many ? 

Admiral DuBosg. I would like to check those figures. 

Senator McCrietian. That would mean that each man was able 
to get 10 more people in there. 

Admiral DuBosr. There is one thing about this, it is not just get- 
ting the man, there is a terrific amount of paper work to protect both 
the man and the Government in this. 

Secretary Kimparyi. That is 2,200 against 202,000. 

Senator Frravson. Are those new enlistments? 

Secretary Kirmpatu. Those are new men. We will not have that 
kind of year again. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Captain Cricuton. There are 500 vehicles throughout the country. 

Senator Ferauson. Five hundred automobiles? 

Captain Cricnton. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Frercuson. Is that cost in the recruiting ? 

Captain Cricuton. Yes; the maintenance and the operation. 

Senator Frrcuson. Is the original purchase price? 

Captain Cricuton. No, sir; there has been no purchase of these 
vehicles. 

Senator Frerauson. We never know how much is in a particular job. 
We find here that the personnel is not charged to it. We find that 
the pupetnte of automobiles is not assigned to it. What is assigned 
to it ?. 

Captain Cricuton. The travel, lodging, subsistence of applicants 
as previously described. The maintenance of office furniture, office 
equipment. 

Senator Frreuson. Is the purchase of office equipment in this? 

Captain Cricrton. Yes; the purchase of all office equipment used 
by the recruiting service. 

Senator Frereuson. All stationery charged to it? 
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Captain Cricuron. Yes, sir. Repair equipment, maintenance and 
operation of vehicles, travel of recruiters, investigation services, in- 
vestigating applicants. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Senator Frrauson. Any civilian personnel ? i 

Captain Cricnton. There are 75 civilian personnel employed in 
those offices which are engaged in officer procurement. 

Senator Frrcuson. Why do you have civilian personnel in those? 

Captain Cricuton. Replacing the military personnel that would 
ps a ‘he used for clerigal ‘service, stenographers, typists, and 
so forth. 

Senator O’Manoney. Admiral, let me say that the testimony which 
has already been taken on retirement I think does not make it neces- 
sary for you to go into that item beyond what has been set forth in 
your statement. 

Admiral DuBosr. There is one thing I intended to say in connec- 
tion with my statement, if the statement itself is not convincing.. If 
we cannot do away with the whole amendment, I beg of you to make 
the proviso apply only to officers having less than 30 years’ service in 
any case because we do not want to let the younger men go any more 
than the Congress. 

Senator O’Manonry. Please do not think I am trying to prevent 
vn from making your case. I am only saying that since it 1s made 

y the Air Force and:made: by the Army, there is a lot of evidence 
before the committee and I think what you have said here covers it 
adequately. It is getting on to 20 minutes after 9 and I am trying to 
hurry this through. 


LIMITATION ON LEGAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING 


Senator O’Manoney. There is an item on page 8 about an amend- 
ment affecting the legal and business administration training. In 
other words, you are asking for the elimination of section 637. I 
would like to Sie Senator Saltonstall here because he has spoken to 
me about this particular amendment. We have had a good deal of 
testimony on that, too. 

Section 837 was adopted on the floor of the House. It was not 
recommended by the committee. 

None of the funds provided in this act shall be available for training in any 
legal or business profession nor for the payment of tuition or training in such 
professions, 

Senator Satronsraty. Might I say two sentences on that, because I 
have to leave. Mr. Kimball will know that our Committee on Armed 
Services had a very difficult question recently on the question of legal 
training in the Navy because at the present time there are very few 
people in the Navy who can qualify under the statute to be Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Navy. .What the committee did in confirming 
Admiral Nunn was to state to people who objected that the legal train- 
ing of the Navy was gradually being built up so that the situation of 
Admiral Nunn would not happen again. Am I correct in that? 

Secretary Krupa. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Frereuson. What I would like to know is whether or not 
you cannot get lawyers without sending them to law school. 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Then why do you want to pay tuition and send 
thent to law school and make more lawyers when there are plenty of 
lawyers already and some of them are being recruited anal we find 
them complaining that they are not doing legal work at all, they are as- 
signed to nonlegal duties, and yet you want in this case to educate your 
own lawyers. 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir, because we have the need of law special- 
ists. Congress recognized that when they set wp the law category in 
the special duty officer and we have acquired a great many lawyers 
from the Reserve who perform all of their duties in the legal field. 

Senator Fercuson. Why do you want to educate nonlaw} yer people / 

Admiral DuBosr. We want it because there are many places where 
we need a lawyer, a part-time lawyer, who can go ahea and do his 
Navy job and still take care of the amount of law business that is there. 

Senator Fereuson. Why can a regular lawyer not do that that 
comes into the service ¢ 

Admiral DuBosr. You must detail him to the small increments of 
the fleet that are all over the world if you do that, and he knows 
nothing but law. We take an officer and he will be, for instance, the 
flag secretary, or he will be the flag lieutenant. He. is trained in law. 
He does all of his other duties, yet he is qualified to handle such legal 
duties as are there. We have to have a lawyer there. By having 
people who not only are naval officers but are lawyers, we save a lot 
of expense. 

Senator Fercuson. Where are you sending these people to school ? 

Admiral DuBosr. Some to Georgetown, some to George Washing- 
ton. 


ADDITIONAL ENLISTMENTS FOR EDUCATION BENEFITS 


Senator Fercuson. How long an enlistment would a man have that 
is being educated in that way? 

Admiral DuBose. He must sign up for at least 2 years after he 
gets through for every year of his education. 

Senator O’Manonry. May I ask it this way, Admiral, what pro- 
portion of the officers to whom you give this legal training are 
Annapolis graduates ? 

Admiral DuBose. I cannot answer that right offhand because a 
lot of our reserves that have transferred are quite eligible for it. I 
should say at the moment that not over 50 percent of them are Naval 
Academy graduates. 

Senator O’Manoney. When they get this legal training do they 
accept an assignment, from that time on as long as they are in the 
Navy, to legal work? 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir; they do not. They are operating naval 
officers. 

Senator O’Manonery. After having obtained the special legal 
training they may be taken out of that work and be given a flag 
assignment? 

Admiral DuBose. The beauty of the thing is that they are then 
able to integrate their operating knowledge with their legal knowl- 
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edge, and it is just as important in the Navy to have some lawyers who 
know something about the seagoing ships as it would be in any bus- 
iness if you had a lawyer who knew something more about the bus- 
iness. 

Senator O’Manoney. Your point is that in the best interest of 
the Navy a certain percentage of our lawyefs ought to be trained 
naval men. 

Admiral DuBosr. A small percentage should be trained Navy men. 

Senator O’Manonry. What do you mean by a small percentage? A 
minute ago you said 50 percent. 

Admiral DuBose. I did not say all our lawyers came that way. I 
said those that we are training. We have taken most of those from 
the Reserves and transferred them in the Regular Navy. 

Senator O’Manonry. If 50 percent of the officers you are training 
in law are Annapolis men it is not a small percentage. 

Admiral DuBose. We have about 300 in the category. 


LAW SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Senator Frrcuson. How many men have you educated in law 
school ¢ 

Admiral DuBosr. We have been running it for 30 or 40 years, Sen- 
ator, and I cannot give you the figure. Nineteen in this year. 

Senator Frerevson. I have been a lawyer. I have been a professor 
in law school. I think I know something about the practice of Jaw. 

Senator O’Manonry. Did you ever educate a sea lawyer? 

Senator Frrcuson. No, T never did, but I cannot understand why, 
with your capacity to get men who have already practiced, will be 
on the ship, and I do not think you would find a ship that you have 
not got a young lawyer that has had a couple years’ practice, and here 
you take a man in the services that has no legal training at all, send 
him to a law school, and bring him out without any legal practice or 
anything else. Now that is not a lawyer. 

Admiral DuBose. Senator, I think that you may at the moment 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you graduate him in the law? Does he get 
his degree? 

Admiral DuBose. Practically all of them on their own take a bar 
examination. 

Senator Frerauson. It takes 3 years while you get men already out 
practicing, with years of experience in the practice. 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir, but that same man does not get the 
operational experience. We want some of these men to have both. 

Senator Fercuson. But there is not enough legal work. You have 
these large establishments. 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, but we have many small ones where there 
are not full-time legal jobs but there is need for an officer. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you think there is a difference between the 
conditions which exist in normal peacetimes when the Navy is not 
attempting to expand and is not operating throughout the world and 
a time like this when we are taking vessels out of moth balls and are 
equipping 406 of them to operate all over the world. Would it not 
be a sensible and logical thing to limit the number of regular officers 
who get this legal training and to use the legal talent which you 
can recruit ? 
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Senator Ferauson. What I would like to know is whether or not 
you cannot get lawyers without sending them to Jaw school. 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Then why do you want to pay tuition and send 
thenf to law school and make more lawyers when there are plenty of 
lawyers already and some of them are being recruited od we find 
them complaining that they are not doing legal work at all, they are as- 
signed to nonlegal duties, and yet you want in this case to educate your 
own lawyers. 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir, because we have the need of law special- 
ists. Congress recognized that when they set yp the law category in 
the special duty officer and we have acquired a great many lawyers 
from the Reserve who perform all of their duties in the legal field. 

Senator Fercuson. Why do you want to educate nonlawyer people / 

Admiral DuBosr. We want it because there are many places where 
we need a lawyer, a part-time lawyer, who can go ahead and do his 
Navy job and still take care of the amount of Jaw business that. is there. 

Senator Ferguson. Why can a regular lawyer not do that that 
comes into the service ? ; 

Admiral DuBosr. You must detail him to the small increments of 
the fleet that are all over the world if you do that, and he knows 
nothing but law. We take an officer and he will be, for instance, the 
flag secretary, or he will be the flag lieutenant. He is trained in law. 
He does all of his other duties, yet he is qualified to handle such legal 
duties as are there. We have to have a lawyer there. By having 
people who not only are naval officers but are lawyers, we save a lot 
of expense. 

Senator Ferauson. Where are you sending these people to school ? 

Admiral DuBosr. Some to Georgetown, some to George Washing- 
ton. 


ADDITIONAL ENLISTMENTS FOR EDUCATION BENEEFITS 


Senator Fercuson. How long an enlistment would a man have that 
is being educated in that way? 

Admiral DuBose. He must sign up for at least 2 years after he 
gets through for every year of his education. 

Senator O’Manonry. May I ask it this way, Admiral, what pro- 
portion of the officers to whom you give this legal training are 
Annapolis graduates ? 

Admiral DuBosr. I cannot answer that right offhand because a 
lot of our reserves that have transferred are quite eligible for it. I 
should say at the moment that not over 50 percent of them are Naval 
Academy graduates. 

Senator O’Manoney. When they get this legal training do they 
accept an assignment, from that time on as long as they are in the 
Navy, to legal work? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir; they do not. They are operating naval 
officers. 

Senator O’Manonry. After having obtained the special legal 
training they may be taken out of that work and be given a flag 
assignment ? 

Admiral DuBose. The beauty of the thing is that they are then 
able to integrate their operating knowledge with their legal knowl- 
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edge, and it is just as important in the Navy to have some lawyers who 
know something about the seagoing ships as it would be in any bus- 
iness if you had a lawyer who knew something more about the bus- 
iness. 

Senator O’Manoney. Your point is that in the best interest of 
the Navy a certain percentage of our lawyefs ought to be trained 
naval men. 

Admiral DuBosr. A small percentage should be trained Navy men. 

Senator O’Manonry. What do you mean by a small percentage? A 
minute ago you said 50 percent. 

Admiral DuBose. I did not say all our lawyers came that way. I 
said those that we are training. We have taken most of those from 
the Reserves and transferred them in the Regular Navy. 

Senator O’Manonry. If 50 percent of the officers you are training 
in law are Annapolis men it is not a small percentage. 

Admiral DuBose. We have about 300 in the category. 


LAW SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Senator Frrevson. How many men have you educated in law 
school ¢ 

Admiral DuBosr. We have been running it for 30 or 40 years, Sen- 
ator, and I cannot give you the figure. Nineteen in this year. 

Senator Fercuson. I have been a lawyer. I have been a professor 
in law school. I think I know something about the practice of law. 

Senator O° aes, Did you ever educate a sea lawyer ? 

Senator Frrcuson. No, T never did, but I cannot understand why, 
with your capacity to get men who have already practiced, will be 
on the ship, and T do not think you would find a ship that you have 
not got a young lawyer that has had a couple years’ practice, and here 
you ‘take a man in the services that. has no legal training at all, send 
him to a law school, and bring him out without any leg al practice or 
anything else. Now that is not a lawyer. 

Admiral DuBosr. Senator, I think that you may at the moment 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you graduate him in the law? Does he get 
his degree? 

Admiral DuBose, Practically all of them on their own take a bar 

‘Xamination. 

Senator Frreuson. It takes 3 years while you get men already out 
practicing, with years of experience in the practice. 

Admiral Du Bose. Yes, sir, but that same man does not get the 
operational experience. We want some of these men to have both. 

Senator Ferguson. But there is not enough legal work. You have 
these large establishments. 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, but we have many small ones where there 
are not full-time legal jobs but there is need for an officer. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you think there is a difference between the 
conditions which exist in normal peacetimes when the Navy is not 
attempting to expand and is not operating throughout the world and 
a time like this when we are taking vessels out of moth balls and are 
equipping 406 of them to operate all over the world. Would it not 
be a sensible and logical thing to limit the number of regular officers 
who get this legal training and to use the legal talent which you 
can recruit ? 
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Admiral. DuBose. Senator, that does not look to the future at all 
if we are just going to use the ones we have today. The most any of 
them are going to stay is 24 months. 


POST GRADUATE INSTRUCTION AT CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS 


Senator O’Manonry. There is a table on page 264 of the House 
hearings: “Postgraduate instruction at civilian institutions in 1953,” 
which says that there were 25 legal individuals getting legal training 
at a cost of $12,450 to provide selected career officers with the legal 
training necessary for the proper conduct of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice and other legal matters concerning the interest of the 
Navy. Studies at law school are supplemented by instruction to the 
office of the Judge Advocate General of the Navy.” 

From that statement it would appear to be that the whole object 
of this is to give legal training to career officers. 

Admiral DcBosr. To a certain number of career officers; yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are you limited to a certain number or do you 
give this to those who are not career officers ¢ 

Admiral DuBosr. No. 

Senator Frrauson. Now, there is the point that I think is absolutely 
wrong. Here is a Reserve officer. He is a lawyer. He would be 
glad to come permanently in. Instead of your taking him in you go 
and educate one of your Regular officers in the law. I just do not 
agree with you. 


LEGAL SPECIALISTS 


Admiral DuBosr. We have, as we told you, some 400 legal 
specialists. 

Senator Fercuson. I don’t care if you have a thousand. I know 
lawyers that would be glad to come in as Reserve officers and it is not 
any harder to train a man that has had a legal education to be a 
Navy officer than it is to train a Navy officer to be a lawyer. 

Admiral DuBose. I rather question that for two reasons: The first 
one is that you get them very much older than you this career 
officer who comes in as a youngster and learns his Navy before he 
begins to take his law. You get an older man that is a law graduate, 
who has been practicing law 

Senator Frercuson. And knows the law and he makes a better 
officer because he has independent judgment, he is not only trained in 
the Navy, he has had some experience outside. Now, if you are going 
to use them in court martial and all, you need some independent 
judgment. 

Admiral DuBose. Definitely. 

General Suepuerp. I do not think those types of men stay in the 
Navy. I have some close friends who are Reserve officers recently on 
active duty. They had done quite well in law and they all have gone 
back to their law firms. 





EFFECT ON NAVAL JUSTICE SCHOOL AND NAVAL SUPPLY SCHOOLS 


Admiral Fecureter. May I introduce this? So far this discussion 
on this particular business here has referred solély to’ the law. May 
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I invite the committee’s attention to the fact of the other consequences 
of this particular amendment. First, it would require the disestab- 
lishment of the Naval School of Military Justice, which is the short 
course that we have for the purpose of qualifying people to administer 
the Unified Code of Military Justice. It would require the disestab- 
lishment of the naval supply schools. It would require the stoppage 
of tuition and expenses for NROTC students enrolled in under- 
graduate business courses. 

Senator O’Manonery. With respect to your supply officer, it has 
been the practice has it not to make them career supply officers? 

Admiral Fecutreter. These are the people to whom we refer. 

Senator O’Manoney. They abandon all other naval duties and con- 
centrate on supply ? 

Admiral Fecureter. That is right. 

Senator O’Hanonry. You do not do that with the lawyers? 

Senator Frerauson. Do they not rotate? 

Admiral Fecureier. Not the supply officers. They are in a separate 
corps. 

EFFECT ON TRAINING IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


This would further require the disenrollment of 30 students who 
have completed 1 year of a 2-year course in business administration. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think that business administration is highly 
desirable. 

Admiral Frecurever. It is in the provision. 

Senator O’Manoney. I think to train your career officers in business 
administration would certainly tend to lay a strong foundation of 
efficient operation because there is no way that you can waste money 
more quickly and in more fantastic manners than by assigning procure- 
ment duties to men without knowledge of business practices. 

Senator Frreuson. Do they stay there in procurement ? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, not necessarily procurement, but in business 
administration. 

Admiral Frcureier. As a final item, this provision would probit 
the scheduled input of 99 officers into business administration,’ ¢omp- 
troller, law, management, and industrial engineering, and advanced 
management that we had planned for this coming year. So that 

Senator Frreuson. Is it ever held out to these recruits that they 
might get this kind of training ? 

Admiral DuBosr. To the enlisted recruit ? 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 

Admiral DuBosr. Probably only in an indefinite way, because it 
is a long, long way ahead of the boy that enlists out of high school 
to think that he is going to be able on his own without a good many 
years—— 

Senator Frrevson. But is it held out? 

Admiral DuBosr. No, it is not held out as an inducement to enlist. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 


Senator O’Manoney. Does this affect apprentice training in any 
way? 
Admiral DuBosr. No, sir; this is all officer training. 
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Senator O’Manoney. The chairman has received a great many let- 
térs from persons who are very much interested in this item, some on 
both sides. I do not intend to read them tonight, but we will have 
some of them inserted in the record at this point, particularly those 
which deal with the Navy. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 


SPRINGFIELD, TENN., April 26, 1952. 
Senator K. D. McKELiar, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: Received your letter of 17th in regard to the conversation 
with Mr. Louis Draughon. Congressman Sutton’s amendment to the defense 
appropriation bill is in my estimation economically unsound to stop the program 
when officers are being trained to do both regular Navy duty and legal duty 
and have to replace them with specialists. Certainly the officers now in school 
should not be removed as it would be a waste to stop them in the midst of their 
schooling. With best personal regards I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun H. Price. 


South BEND, INb., Vay 5, 1982. 
Senator KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

University of Notre Dame joins with American Council on Education in urg- 
ing deletion of section 637 of H. R. 7391 as opposed to best interests of Depart- 
ment of Defense, of Armed Forces, of students in ROTC and of cooperating insti- 
tutions. 

Rev. JoHn J. CAVANAUGH, 
C. 8. C., President. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 19, 1952. 
Senator Josepu C. O’MAHONEY, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: By direction of Delegate Farrington, who is on a brief 
trip to Hawaii, I am enclosing a series of letters he has received from civilian 
employees at the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard opposing the so-called Sutton amend 
ment in the appropriations for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Farrington will appreciate consideration of the point of view expressed in 
these letters when this amendment is brought before your committee. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) MarGaret C, TURNER, 
Secretary to Mr. Farrington. 
(A representative letter is reproduced. ) 





May 15, 1952. 
Hon. JosepH R. FARRINGTON, 
Detegate, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drak Sir: I wish to bring to your attention the Sutton amendment to the 
fiscal year appropriation bill which passed through the House of Representatives 
recently and is now in the Senate. 

The Pearl Harbor Apprentice Association requests that you use your good 
office and influence to help defeat this amendment. 

This amendment can be interpreted to mean the end of apprentice training. 

In these critical times, when more skilled workers are needed, the curtailment 
of apprentice training would be detrimental to the Nation’s defense program. 

In Hawaii the lack of skilled workers will be more heavily felt. Rear Adm. 
W. R. Dowd has made several speeches, and wrote articles in the Star Bulletin 
citing the need of vocational training in the islands. He has asserted that the 
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local people should supply enough skilled manpower to fill the defense needs in 
the Territory. : 

Because of the lack of skilled labor in the islands, workers had to be recruited 
from the mainland to work here. 

Iam enclosing a copy of the letter from the National Federation of Apprentice 
and Alumni Association of which the Pearl Harbor Apprentice Association is a 
member. 

The Pearl Harbor Apprentice Association appreciates the cooperation and 
friendly interest you have given us and hopes for continued support. 

Sincerely yours, 
FuMIo Kipo, 
President, Pearl Harbor Apprentice Association. 


THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT APPRENTICE AND ALUMNI ASSOCIATIONS, 
May 7, 1952. 
Dear MemMBeER: The National Federation of Apprentice and Alumni Associa- 
tions strongly urges each organization to have its members immediately contact 
their respective Senators and protest the Sutton amendment to the 1953 fiscal 
year appropriation bill. 
The national president has investigated this amendment and finds that ‘it can 
definitely be interpreted to mean the end of apprentice training. 
This amendment has already passed the House—it must not pass the Senate, 
This is serious and urgent. Act at once. 
Sincerely, 
ALFRED M, ZawaticH, National Secretary. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
June 18, 1952. 
Hon. JosePpn C, O’MAHONEY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR JOE: TI enclose a letter from the welfare chairman of the Norfolk Naval 
Shipyard Apprentice Association complaining of the interpretation given by the 
Defense Department to the Sutton rider on H. R. 7391. 

No one can claim that the apprentice training program at this shipyard 
and all other shipyards is not a very vital one to the Navy but I frankly am 
not prepared to say that the Defense Department from a technical standpoint 
has incorrectly construed the rider. Therefore, I hope that the rider can either 
be eliminated or appropriately modified. I have previously advised you con- 
cerning the legal training program, a part of which in my opinion should be 
continued. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
A. WILLIS RoBERTSON. 


NorPOLK NAVAL SHIPYARD APPRENTICE ASSOCIATION, 
Portsmouth, Va., June 16, 1952, 
Senator A. W. RopertTson, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: A problem has risen concerning H. R, 73891, which we feel should 
be called to the attention of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, particu- 
larly since this incident involves an investment by the Federal Government in 
the 452 apprentices in our school which would run into the thousands of dollars. 

The problem arises in the interpretation the Defense Department attorneys 
have given the Sutton rider on H. R. 7591. 

In the enclosed letters, correspondence with Representative Porter Hardy of 
Virginia, the situation is most briefly stated. 

It doesn’t seem that the attorneys for the Defense Department are inter- 
preting this rider in the manner the House of Representatives discussed and 
passed it. 

We hope that you can aid in preventing this possible misinterpretation from 
‘ausing us to lose the few remaining credits necessary to become journeymen 
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in our respective trades, as well as the 3 years of hard work we have already 
put in. 
Sincerely, 
Epear J. Parry, Jr., 
Welfare Chairman, NNSY Apprentice Association. 





Unitep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
June 13, 1952. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN : I am enclosing a letter from a constituent protesting the Sutton 
amendment to the military. appropriations bill. 

While I am in accord with the decision to discontinue the practice of paying 
for the legal education of men in the military services, it would appear that 
special provisions should be made for those who have already gone a consider- 
able way toward the acquiring of such an education. 

I hope that you will give consideration to this proposal. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bia Moopy, United States Senator. 


May 8, 1952. 
Senator BLatr Moopy, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D .C. 

Dear SENATOR Mocpy: While I’ve only relatively recently resided in Michigan, 
I still’ consider myself one of your constituents and look to you for representa- 
tion in Washington. 

It has just come to my attention that the annual military appropriation bill 
has passed the House with an amendment by Representative Sutton, that pro- 
vides that no funds may be used for the training of military men in the pro- 
fession of law. 

I am naturally interested as my husband is presently engaged in the study 
of law, for the Army, and I am anxious to see him complete bis work. As you 
know, I must speak for him but because of his profession, I'd appreciate your 
keeping my letter confidential. 

The armed services have had a very limited program of training of profes- 
sional men, in order to acquire a military legal staff that would remain loyal 
to the service and offer themselves to the Nation for the remainder of their 
careers. At present, there are 18 men who need only one more year to com- 
plete their work and there are only nine (my husband included) who need only 
2 years. If the Sutton rider is allowed to remain, the work, training, and money 
spent by and on these men will be lost. You who are already trained in law 
realize the heartbreak of losing that much grueling study. 

Investigation of the records of these trainees will reveal to you that they 
are in the majority a select group, sold on the military life and willing to 
sacrifice personal careers for the service. Most of these young men were 
entitled te free education under the GI bill but have foregone it to study for 
their country. While the GI students are lost to Federal service, these officers 
will amply repay their Nation. 

Would you consider these points I’ve mentioned and then help kill the Sutton 
amendment—or at least amend it so these men may complete their work, for 
the mutual benefit of the service and the taxpayer? 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Nota H. Furman. 


Unitep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
May 8, 1982. 
Hon. KENNETH McKELLAaR, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I enclose a letter which I have received from Admiral 

Colclough, dean of the law school of George Washington University, with some 
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ideas concerning the defense appropriation bill. Believing that you would like 
to give consideration to these suggestions, I am forwarding this letter for such 
use as you see fit to give it. 
I shall appreciate your indicating the action taken on these suggestions. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Most sincerely yours, 
H. M. Krcore. 


Tue. GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSETY, 
Law ScHootr, 
Washington 6, D. C., April 30, 1952. 
The Honorable Hartey M. KILGore, 
Unted States Senate, Washngton, D. C. 
(Attenton Miss Herndon.) 


Dear SENATOR KILGorRE: I am taking the liberty of writing to invite your par- 
ticular attention to a provision in the House-passed Defense Department appro- 
priation bill which would probihit the expenditure of any funds for legal or 
business training, or for the payment of tuition therefor. It is my understanding 
that the services are strenuously opposed to the enactment of this provision. 

My primary interest stems from my naval career, and more particularly my 
knowledge of the needs of the Navy and Marine Corps for officers educated in the 
law. I have a secondary interest, but emphasize the fact that it is secondary, 
in that a number of officers habitually enroll at George Washington as law 
students. They have always been among our best students. 

With respect to the Navy, as you know, there are two categories of lawyers— 
the career lawyers (law specalist) most of whom were lawyers in civilian life 
who came inte the Regular Navy by way. of the Naval Reserve, and in the other 
category, a relatively small number of general service line officers, “salt water 
sailors,” who have over a period of thirty-odd years been educated by the Navy. 
It is the latter category that would be affected. 

The former group is an excellent one which, I believe, has fully justified the 
law specialist program. I say that with some pride, since the organization was 
established upon my recommendation, and urging, after World War Il. They 
carried the major load of the Navy’s legal work. They are augmented in times 
of emergency by Reserve officer lawyers on active duty. 

The other group, the general srvice line officer, fills a real need, however. This 
is particularly so in the fleet, where problems in military law, international law, 
tort claims, admiralty and in our relations with municipal, State, and foreign 
authorities arise continually. With their broad naval background this type of 
lawyer is uniquely important to efficient fleet operations. When the Navy’s 
legal establishment was reorganized we definitely envisaged the need of both 
types of lawyers. The need has increased with the complexity of the Navy’s 
responsibilities due to the state of world affairs. Then too, the recent enactment 
of the Uniform Code of Military Justice is having a direct impact upon the prob- 
lem, particularly in the case of the general service lawyer. Finally, I think you 
will agree that legal education, with its training in analysis and relevancy, im- 
proves a naval officer professionally. 

With respect to the Marine Corps, the importance of the legal education pro- 
gram is even more apparent, for the Corps does not have career law specialists, 
as does the Navy: There are, I believe, cogent reasons why this is so, such as 
the special services furnished the Marine Corps by the Navy Department. Never- 
theless, the Marine Corps in its far flung operations has a great volume of legal 
problems which are handled entirely by officers educated in law under the 
program which the House amendment would stop. 

I could go on with respect to the Army, or with respect to vital educational 
programs in business administration, comptrollership, and the like. Suffice it 
to say, in the face of the responsibilities of the day, that I believe you will 
subscribe to the view that termination of the educational program in law and 
business would be false economy indeed. 

Respectfully, 
O. S. CoLcLousnH, Dean. 
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Orecon Strate Cornece, 
Scuoor or Business AND TECHNOLOGY, 
Corvallis, Oreg., May 8, 1952. 
Senator Guy Corpon, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR CorDON: It has been drawn to my attention that H. R. 7391 
was amended in the House of Representatives by the so-called Sutton amendment 
(sec. 637) to exclude schools of business from participation in training members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States. 

As presently constituted, training in management is offered in collegiate schools 
of business on most, if not all, campuses of higher education. If the Sutton 
amendment is accepted by the Senate, the Armed Forces personnel will either be 
excluded from this essential type of training or engineering schools will set up 
departments of management in duplication of curricula of the collegiate schools 
of business. 

Superficial duplication is ineffective and unsound economically. While this 
type of legislation will hurt the wniversity worse than it will hurt this institu- 
tion, I would be shirking my duty were I not to protest the results in time to 
put you on your mettile to resist this type of resulting discrimination and this 
economically unsound piece of legislation. 

This type of approach, the control of educational policy by an appropriation 
rider in the form of an amendment, is wrong. The educational committee of 
the Armed Forces is being bypassed. This method of control of governmental 
policy is not in the best American tradition. It is a program of strictures. dupli- 
cation, substandard substitutes, waste. The Armed Forces are entitled to a 
better break. I respectfully request, sir, that you give this matter your earnest 
and best thought. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. Ltoyp LEMASTER, 
Professor, Acting Dean. 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
May 12, 1952. 
Hon. Jcsern C. O’MAHONEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Drar Senator O'MAHONEY: I am enclosing herewith a letter which I 
received from Dean George R. Esterly, of Rutgers University, with regard to the 
Sutton amendm« t, section 637, to H. R. 7391, the military appropriations bill. 

I understand that your subcommittee is holding hearings on this bill at the 
present time and have advised Dean Esterly that I am bringing his letter directly 
to your attention. 

With kindest regards, I remain, 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


Ruteers UNIVERSITY, 
ScHooL oF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Newark 2, N. J., May 7, 1952. 
The Honorable H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Senator from New Jersey, Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Recently at a meeting of the American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business, it came to the attention of those present that the Sutton 
amendment, section 637 of H. R. 7391, the military appropriations bill, took a 
very unfortunate view in relation to defense mobilization. Certainly it seems to 
me that economic mobilization is of top importance, and to exclude funds for 
work in schools of business is not a realistic approach to our problem. 

I trust that you agree with me in this point of view and, if at all possible, will, 
when the bill reaches the Senate, see that this Sutton amendment is not suecessful. 

Very truly yours, 
FEORGE R. Esterty, Dean. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, May 23, 1952. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCKELLAR: In recent weeks you have received two letters 
from President Arthur S. Adams, of the American Council on Education, protest- 
ing restrictive provisions in the Defense Department appropriations bill H. R. 
7391. As chairman of the council committee on relationships of higher educa- 
tion to the Federal Government, I am writing to assure you that the attitude 
expressed by Dr. Adams is unanimously supported by the members of that 
committee. Formal action has been taken on both items. They are, as you will 
recall, the provision under title III, page 7, lines 3 and 4, which would restrict 
Army educational services to enlisted personnel, and section 637, which would 
prohibit the use of funds for training in any legal or business profession. 

I am confident that the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate has received 
a considerable amount of information with regard to the spec’ fic effects of these 
restrictions on existing and contemplated training and educational programs of 
the Armed Forces. Our committee is especially interested in the general principle 
which is violated by both these provisions. 

That principle has been well stated by General of the Army Omar N. Bradley 
who said in a recent lecture at West Point, “In order to assure a victory in any 
future war, the modern soldier is in a race between education and the catastrophe 
of ignorance. The professional military man needs more education to handle 
the weapons that science has given him.’ The principle was recently re- 
emphasized by Maj. Gen. John M. Devine, United States Army, Chief of the 
Armed Forces Information and Education Division, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, who said, “The primary mission of the Armed Forces is the defense of 
the Nation. In accomplishing this mission it is our job to produce effective 
fighting men * * *, QOur responsibility is a heavy one, and we are aware of 
it. 

“Tt is clear that our obligation transcends the immediate and traditional con- 
cept that our only duty is to provide a body of men trained in military skills. 
We must also provide for the growth of healthy mental, moral, and social ideals, 
as well as full opportunity for intellectual growth. The time spent in the 
Armed Forces must not be time spent in an intellectual vacuum.” We believe 
that the position of General Bradley and General Devine, which has the full 
support of the Department of Defense, also represents sound educational opinion 
and has deservedly the general approval of the public. 

The first item in the House version of the appropriations bill would jeopardize 
the entire off-duty educational program of the Armed Forces and would par- 
ticularly endanger the programs by which all branches of the armed services 
are endeavoring to bring their career officers up to an educational level equivalent 
to graduation from college. 

The second provision would discriminate against programs both at the under- 
graduate and the graduate level designed to educate career officers for positions 
of responsibility which call for business and leval training. At a time when 
congressional committees are voicing strong criticisms of policies and practices 
in the Defense Establishment involving business management, this provision 
seems, to say the least, inconsistent. ' 

Our committee is aware that the Defense Department has been criticized for 
inadequate planning in the use of trained personnel, and we have ourselves 
been among the critics. The remedy for the situation, however, is certainly 
not to discourage members of the Armed Forces from continuing their educa- 
tion in areas important to national security. On behalf of the entire commit- 
tee, therefore, I reiterate the hope expressed by President Adams that your 
Committee on Appropriations will eliminate both restrictions from H. R. 
7591, 

Sincerely, 
J. L. Morrirt, 
Chairman, Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government, President, University of Minnesota. 


Senator O’Manonery. Is there anything more you want to add on 
this, Admiral ? 
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Admiral DuBosr. Not on this particular subject. I think it has 
been covered fairly well. 
Senator O’Manoney. Thank you, sir. 


NAVY POSTGRADUATE SYSTEM 


Admiral DuBosr. We have another one of our own postgraduate 
business. In the House report it recommends a reduction of about 
50 percent in that category of $171,000. Our postgraduate system is 
carried out both at our own postgraduate school in Monterey and at 
civilian institutions. We have numerous courses such as advanced 
science, hydrographic engineering, naval-construction engineering, 
nuclear engineering, oceanography, advanced petroleum engineering, 
and management and S auiteinl oneineaiin: 

Senator Fercuson. Are these rather permanent officers ? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. We have anywhere from—I think 
oceanography has 1 in it a year and they go up to 15 or 20 a year in 
these courses. What we try to do is look ahead and see how many of 
them we are going to need in the future years and we try to always 
have a few of these people in the service. 

Senator Fercuson. How many of them are Reserve and how many 
are Regular? 

Admiral DuBoss. Most of those courses are now open to the Re- 
serves if they will sign up for 2 years for every year of education they 
get and beyond their required service of 24 months or 22 months or 
whatever it may be. 

Senator Fercuson. That is not getting much service. If you send 
a man 1 year to school, he only stays in 2 for that 1. 

Admiral DuBosr. And he stays in 2 for his regular time. 

Secretary Krupatt. We a pick the people in there that we think 
are going to stay with us regularly. 

‘Senator O*’Manonry. This affects only $171,000? 

; Admiral DuBosr. But it affects our whole educational set-up if we 
ose it. 

Senator O’Manonry. How many individuals are covered by this? 
It is a reduction of 50 percent according to the House report and ac- 
cording to your statement. 

Admiral DuBosg., It is a reduction of 50 percent and we have a total 
of 445 people estimated in the 1953 bill for postgraduate instruction at 
civilian institutions. 

Senator O’Manoney. You think it would be a serious disadvantage 
to thé Navy not to have this $171,000? 

Admiral DuBosr. Very definitely. In a long-range program it 
would be definitely bad. We have officers working with the Atomic 
Energy Commission who have devised these marvelous fire-control 
instruments. 

Senator O’Manoney. Could you file a statement showing what these 
postereaenenns of the last 5 years have done and what they are now 

oing ? 

Adeival DuBossz. Yes, sir. é 

Senator O’Manoney. I think that would illustrate the point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT WITH RESPECT TO THE DuTY ASSIGNMENTS OF OFFICERS WHO HAVE 
COMPLETED POSTGRADUATE COURSES AT CIVILIAN INSTITUTIONS DURING THE PAST 
5 YEARS 


A total of 1,167 officers have completed postgraduate courses of instruction at 
civilian institutions during the past 5 years. These officers have completed an 
eggregate of 3,290 years of duty since completion of such courses. Of these 
8,290 years of duty, a total of 2,452 (74.5 percent) have been spent on assign- 
ments directly related to and for which they were qualified through the course of 
instruction undertaken. An additional 771 years (23.5 percent) have been, spent 
on sea duty in the course of normal rotation and in the course of* whieh :the 
special qualifications attained could not be exercised exclusively. Only 67 years 
(2 percent) of the total have been spent on assignments not directly allied to the 
specialty in which trained or on normal tours of sea duty. 

The following tabulation indicates the areas of utilization of these officers, 
broken down by the years in which their postgraduate study was completed: 


| Number Agesngnte Years Years 
complet- Prine spent in spent on 
ing specialty nonallied 


since be . 
completion acquired assignment 


Year postgraduate course completed 











FLEET TRAINING 


Senator O’Manonry. What about the fleet training ? 

Admiral DuBosr. We are not asking that we get more fleet training 
centers than the one that is left in the House bill, but we are asking 
that we be permitted to resurvey the situation in view of the fact 
that we have been cut from three to one and we are compelled to:put 
that one in San Francisco. After we have looked it over we would 
like to place the one that is left where it would best serve the fleet. 

Senator Frercuson. Would that be an expense if you transfer it 
from San Francisco ¢ 

Admiral DuBosz. No, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Would you have to build a building for it? 

Admiral DuBosz. No, sir; we would put it at a point where we 
already have a base, but we are going to resurvey it. We had three 
in our original request. The committee has cut it to one. They said 
at San Francisco and we are asking to have permission to resurvey the 
situation and not be confined to San Francisco. 

Senator O’Manonery. We have discussed this recruiting item, I 
think, sufficiently for the evening. 


TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


The next item is “Household effects.” I have received from another 
service a breakdown of the amount of household — that every 
person from the lowest rank to the highest is entitled to and to trans- 


port. It makes some very good reading. However, we would like 
to have your point of view on that. This is the amendment, section 
632. 
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Senator Frrevson. I think you could well afford to put some real 
study on this question of transportation of things all over the world. 
It may pay ber some things instead of transporting. 

Admiral DuBose. This is particularly related to officers’ house- 
hold effects who are transferred under orders. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what-I am talking about. 

Admiral DuBoss. This amendment would put a flat limit of 7,000 
pounds on every Officer in the service increased to 8,000 pounds to be 
packed for shipping. 

Senator Frerauson. Does that include transportation of private 
automobiles ? 

Admiral DuBosr. I am sure it does not. 

Senator Frrcuson. I happen to have a house and it looks to me like 
a lot of furniture that you are talking about here in pounds. Let me 
give you an example of a young man. He did not happen to be in 
your service, but I had dinner with him one evening before he was 
going to London. He was in the Air. He was going to transport his 
wife—she was going over—and furniture, and he was t taking an auto- 
mobile and the transportation would all be paid. He had less than 
a year in his service. He was going into an auditing job there in Eng- 
land, a regular lieutenant. Now, that is an expensive item. 

Admiral DuBose. It is expensive, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Isn't there some way that you can have rented 
quarters there ? 

Admiral DuBose. No, sir. 

Senator Frravson. W hy not? Why do you always have to take 
your own furniture? If you and I were in private life and wanted 
to go to London for a job for a year, would we take our furniture if 
we had to pay for it? 

Admiral DuBose. I do not know what the computation would show 
if you are going to rent furniture for these officers rather than to pay 
to move their furniture. 

Senator Freravuson. Do you not think you ought to investigate to 
see what the cost of sending an automobile to England and all over 
the country would be? 

Senator O’Manoney. I have not found an automobile on any of 
these lists thus far. 

Senator Frreuson. I am just telling you what this young man 
said. 





WEIGHT STANDARDS 


Senator O’Manoney. May I suggest this, Admiral: Perhaps in the 
light of the conditions under which we are making these appropria- 
tions it might be well for the Navy, I am asking the same thing of 
the other services, to make a resurvey of this, and instead of using 
the standards which were used in peacetime, to modify your stand- 
ards. These standards, I think are made compar: able to the stand- 
ards used in the State Department. In some instances they go as 
high as 24,000 pounds. 

‘Admiral DuBosr. There are five people in the Navy entitled to that. 

Senator O’Manoney. Are we to understand from you that no one 
of those is entitled to take an automobile with him ? 
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Admiral DuBose. Maybe going to overseas station on a space-avail- 
able basis they may get a car aboard, but we do not transport it con- 
tinental or anything like that. 

Senator [iidiaeciuee. Do you not think it would be possible for 
you to have it checked over again and give us your best judgment 
after a scrutiny of the exact poundage which is allowed? I am trying 
to say to you that the list of items assigned to various officers at a 
rough glance seems to be largely guesswork in some cases. 

Admiral DuBose. We have gone into the question. We have tried 
to take a lieutenant who has had a family of three children and we 
figured if that lieutenant were ordered from Washington to Oakland 
and he had the average amount of furniture as determined by our 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, it would cost him $328 out of his 
pore to get it from Washington to Oakland if he is limited to this 
weight. 

Tove, this whole weight question has been studied very carefully 
by an interdepartmental board of which I am not a member, but it 
has been studied by the Joint Travel Board from all the services. 
There have been extremely careful surveys made and while it may 
seem high, it is—I doubt if every lieutenant needs 7,000 pounds, but 
the lieutenant with three children needs help to get his furniture 
there more than anybody else. 

Senator Frercuson. Do you realize how much that is? It is 3%4 
tons. 

Admiral DuBosr. It was studied. I have never gone into the meas: 
wrement of this furniture or the weight of it, but I know it was given 
very careful study as to what would be the typical weight. 

Senator O’Manoney. You are speaking, Admiral, of traveling the 
naval officer within the United States. Here we are dealing with 
transportation of these officers all over the world. So that is one rea- 
son why I think you can with profit to our appropriations bill look 
it over. 

Admiral DuBose. I think it might be well, but if this is to go into 
effect the 1st of July, the young man would be ruined, or the older 
man, on this. 

Senator Frrcuson. It is the number of transfers. The difficulty is 
that we have information, letters, about a man with 4 years in the 
service taken in as an expert, sent to four different places and changed, 
always being changed to some new job, transportation of everything. 

Admiral DuBosr. I do not know that particular individual and I 
am sure we make mistakes, but that is not the usual routine to trans- 
fer a man four times in 4 years. 

Senator Frreuson. Four times in 1 year. 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir. In the first place, he has to have 5 
months duty at the new duty station before he has a permanent change 
of orders to get any transportation of anything. If he is going for 
less than 5 months, he gets temporary duty, and he does not get any 
transportation except his railroad fare. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is there something in the regulation that 
limits the number of transportation allowances that may be made? 

Admiral DuBosr. No, sir, not limiting the numbers but limiting 
the difference between temporary duty, where he does not get trans- 

94846—52 69 
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portation of furniture and things, and permanent change of duty, 
where he does get permanent change of station. 

Senator O’Manoney. Could you limit it? 

Admiral DuBossr. No, sir; one man could go 5 years or 4 years 
with no change of orders and it may be that another man with , 
ticular qualifications and a scarce rating or a scarce capacity needs to 
be shifted more frequently than the other. Certainly we might con- 
sider that, but I would not know how to suggest any limit, any prac- 
tical way of arriving at a limit that is fair to all. 

Senator Frrcuson. If we take so much money off and not tell you 
how many pounds you ship, somebody in the service could cut down 
the number of transfers as well as the number of poundage. 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. We are struggling just as Sawel as we 
can to keep our transfers down as low as we can. 

There is another thing that enters into these transfers, of course. 
With this half-mobilization and half-no-mobilization, we have a con- 
tinuous flow of people in and out all the time. We do not normally 
have that. 

Senator Frrauson. I have never checked on the Navy, but I have 
checked on the State Department. I will wager with you if you go to 
any foreign office in the State Department you will find there that 
they have been all over the country, that most of them are new people 
just coming in. 

Secretary Kmapaty. I would like to check those figures. It might 
be good exercise for us to do that. 

Senator O’Manonry. Now, Admiral DuBose, we shall be glad to 
have you present your prepared statement. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Secretary of the Navy 
and the Chief of Naval Operations have outlined to you the over-all effects 
of a number of amendments to the appropriation bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives, and the effects of fund reductions reflected in H. R. 7391. 
I will provide specific details as to the amendments and fund reductions as they 
affect programs and appropriations directly under my cognizance as well as 
those having an important bearing on naval personnel matters, 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Recruiting restrictions.—The amendment on page 7, line 22, has the effect 
of reducing the number of Navy recruiting stations by seven, and reducing 
military personnel assigned to recruiting duty by 75 percent. Since all but seven 
of the Navy’s recruiting stations and substations are housed in Federal space, 
the prohibition against payment of rental for space to be utilized for recruiting 
purposes is not serious. However, the reduction of military personnel assigned 
to recruiting duty by 75 percent will undermine the basic strength of the 
Navy—its volunteer enlisted personnel. This may appear to be a cry of “wolf,” 
but, gentlemen, the Navy has had bitter experience with the results generated 
by 2-year enlistments, This amendment will bring about such an end result. 
If I may elaborate: Through its voluntary enlistments, the Navy is able to 
maintain an enlisted personnel strength composed of members who, by reason 
of their 4-year enlistments, give fully productive and effective service for a 
minimum of 2 years ‘after their training periods. Of these volunteers, we 
experience over the years a reenlistment rate which averages approximately 
50 percent, This reenlistment factor provides for the career group, so essential 
to continued effective operations. It reduces the costs of recruiting, initial out- 
fits of clothing, training and indoctrination, and travel. Closing our recruiting 
stations and, to all practical purposes, eliminating the recruiting service will 
force the Navy into selective service to provide personnel, the great majority 
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of whom will serve only the required 2 years. Should this occur, we anticipate 
the following results: 

(a) Over a 4-year period, it would require additional personnel because of 
the double input and the double time lost in training and travel. For every 
1,000 men that the Navy fails to get through voluntary enlistment they will 
have to get 2,300 men (an increase of 1,300) from the draft to obtain the same 
amount of useful duty. The cost of the initial training would be increased be- 
cause of the increase in the number of people to be trained. The cost of training 
of one recruit has been estimated at $3,200. Therefore, to obtain the equivalent 
services of 1,000 men for 4 years would require the additional expenditure of 
$4,160,000 to train the additional 1,300 men. Should the Navy be forced to resort 
to the draft to obtain the men it requires during the next 4 years, the additional 
expenditure of funds will be in the order of $1.5 billion. Further, the already 
critically depleted manpower pool will be reduced at a rate two times that now 
prev ailitig Insofar as the Navy is concerned. 

“(b) ‘There would be a loss due to productive returns that cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents. This is the loss:to the Navy of the benefits resulting from 
the high motivation of the volunteer recruit, alert to career possibilities, who 
formed its hard core. 

(c) The most important effect of all would be the loss of combat effectiveness 
of the Navy. A 2-year man is just becoming of real value as a competent sailor 
when he is discharged. This 4-year man gives two more years of fully produc- 
tive and effective service. This is highly important in the Navy where so much 
technical knowledge is required. The need for skilled men cannot be met with 
2-year tenures, and under such terms of obligated service the combat readiness, 
reliability, and effectiveness of the fleet would be materially reduced. 

(d) It would create assignment limitations. Tours of duty at overseas ac- 
tivities of the Navy are for 12 to 24 months, depending on conditions of de- 
sirability. Under 2-year periods of service, after subtracting time for train- 
ing, travel, and leave, the availability of personnel for general assignment is 
severely limited, and the mobility and operational usefulness of a large segment 
is greatly curtailed. This results in additional obligations on the long-term 
personnel to serve in billets overseas, both afloat and ashore. 

I feel that you should also be aware of other functions performed by per- 
sonnel of the Navy Recruiting Service; functions of vital importance to the 
Navy. These are— 

(a) Obtaining direct appointment officers for the Navy and Naval Reserve, 
both male and female. 

(bo) Obtaining naval aviation cadets, and candidates for the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and Officer Candidate School. 

(c) Disseminating information to individuals and groups, concerning. 
Navy training and career opportunities. 

The elimination of 75 percent of the Recruiting Service will seriously cripple 
our officer and officer candidate programs, thereby necessitating additional 
calls of Reserve officers to active service and reducing the input of young officers 
into the Naval Reserve. Further, the recruiting of women, who are not subject 
to selective service, will be seriously curtailed. In short, this amendment not 
only seriously endangers the effectiveness of the Navy, but will result in added 
expense to the Government. 

Retirement.—The provision appearing on page 4, line 18, prohibits the pay- 
ment of retired pay to any commissioned member of the Regular Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Air Force who is voluntarily retired after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, unless such member was retired because of (1) being unfit 
to perform the duties of his office, rank, grade, or rating by reason of physical 
disability incurred in line of duty, or (2) achieving the age at which retire- 
ment is required by law, or (3) whose application is approved in writing by 
the Seeretary of Defense stating that the retiremnt is in the best interests of 
the service, or, is required to avoid cases of individual hardship. 

The officers affected by this proviso are those older officers and those in the 
most senior grades, since 20 years’ active service is the minimum under which 
an officer can retire. However, even before this limitation was imposed last 
year by law, the services had by administrative action stopped all voluntary 
retirements with less than 30 years’ service except in the most unusual cases— 
the same types of cases that this amendment covers. The services need these 
officers; they are no more willing to release them than is the public or the 
Congress. The result, therefore, has been that in practical application the 
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only persons affected in marked degree have been the senior officers with 30 
to 40 years of service. 

These senior officers reach ages and personal situations where they feel that 
their further employment is of limited benefit to their service and to them- 
selves, and they wish to avail themselves of their lifetime promise of retire. 
ment. They are very loath to do this, however, under a certification that is 
“in the best interest of the service.” This phrase carries connotations of a 
stigma which few will invite. As a result they stay on, actually to the detriment 
of their service and their own well-being. 

Another factor that must be considered is the continuing need for attrition 
in the top ranks in order to provide a healthy flow of promotion. This principle 
is recognized and provided for in the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the Navy, when the total attrition—including voluntary 
retirements—does not produce 10 percent vacancies in flag ranks each year 
it is necessary that additional admirals be failed of further retention.in order 
to provide this percentage of attrition. This produces a situation where one 
admiral who may wish to retire may not-do so, while another must be retired 
in his stead. ~ 

Officer grade distribution—Section 635 of the General Provisions appearing 
on pages 50 and 51 places limitations on the numbers in the various grades based 
on percentages of total average military personnel strengths. This is a concept 
which can result only in complete disruption of orderly administration, promo- 
tion, and distribution of officer personnel with an attehdant damaging lowering 
of morale among the officers of the armed services. It was inserted without 
benefit of any hearings by any branch of the armed services. The ceilings im- 
posed by this section clamp on controls that ignore the intimate facts of require- 
ments and careers, since the ceilings are based on purely arbitrary percentages 
of gross strength at a particular period. They completely destroy our ability 
to develop long-range phased advancements, and substitute a “by the numbers” 
system. This substitution of finite numbers in grades based on gross strength is 
a complete departure from the system of grade distribution so minutely pre- 
scribed by the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. This law contains specific limita- 
tions on the various grades in the line and staff corps and is designed to provide 
for a permanent officer structure susceptible to advance planning and efficient 
administration. The Officer Corps, not being under contract for a specified 
number of years as are enlisted personnel, is not susceptible to the variations in 
strength which will be required under the concept that the grade distribution 
should be tied to total strength. There can be no predictions of ability to meet 
specific requirements, no scheduling of promotions in future years, and no 
individual may know his prospects of advancement. The Navy’s officer grade 
distribution and promotions are based upon the provisions of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947. Administration of officer personnel under this act has been 
conscientiously accomplished, and the flexibility provided has been utilized to 
formulate long-range requirements and promotion plans without which we 
eannot maintain a permanent, vitalized officer corps. Enactment of this pro- 
vision can only result in disruption of all orderly officer personnel planning and 
administration. An example of a result, should this limitation be continued 
for several years, is that of the last man in the 1946 year group; now a lieu- 
tenant, Tre could expect promotion to lieutenant commander in 1970, and would 
retire with 31 years’ service before reaching the selection point for promotion 
io commander. We are prepared to present details of the Navy’s officer per- 
sonnel system under which our estimates have been prepared should the com- 
mittee desire to hear them. I am firmly convinced that an understanding of 
this system will indicate clearly why the proposed provision is considered to be 
so damaging. 

TRAINING 


Legal and business administration training.—Section 637 of the General Pro- 
visions, page 51, prohibits the use of any funds contained in the appropriation 
act for the training of personnel in any legal or business profession or for the 
payment of tuition for training in such professions. This restriction is damaging 
to the Navy in the following respects: 

There exists a definite requirement in the naval service for a limited number 
of specially trained naval officers in the legal and management fields. In the 
legal field Congress has recognized this need even to the extent of authorizing 
legal specialists. To meet the legal requirement the Navy has conducted a 
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program whereby practicalty all ftrlltime legal billets-are filled by law’ specialists 
obtained by the transfer of Reserve officers with qualified legal background 
or the commissioning in the Regular Navy of civilian graduates from law schools. 
To supplement the law specialists and to handle the many demands on ships 
and far-flung stations where the services of a full-time law specialist could not 
be economically utilized, the Navy is educating a very small number of unre- 
stricted line officers in the legal field. These officers can and do handle the legal 
work required by their ships and stations in addition to; performing their 
regular duties. Such a program is far more economical than keeping on hand 
many law specialists who could not be utilized full time. It is also emphasized 
that there exists a need in the Navy for a type of officer who can synchronize 
an integrated combination of legal training and operational experience. A legal 
specialist does not meet these requirements as he lacks the seagoing operational 
experience. 

In the field of management the armed services have often experienced criticism 
by Members of Congress and civilian organizations. In the last few years the 
Navy has made a determined effort to adopt and use the best management prac- 
tices established and employed in the business world. To this end, relatively 
small numbers of naval officers have been enrolled in courses of business admin- 
istration, comptrollership, and advanced management. Only by indoctrination 
and education can approval and efficient methods of management be introduced 
and practiced within the Navy. 

Literally interpreted, the effect of section 637 of the Navy's training program 
would require the disestablishment of the Naval Justice School, the supply 
schools having to do with business, the discontinuance of payment of tuition 
and expenses of NROTC students enrolled in undergraduate business courses, 
the disenrollment of 40 students who have completed 1 year of a 2-year course in 
business administration, and of 15 students who have completed 1 or 2 years of a 
8-year course in law, plus the elimination of scheduled input of 99 officers into 
business-type and law courses in fiscal year 1953. If interpreted to mean only 
prohibition of the payment of tuition in postgraduate areas, it would require the 
disenrollment of the business and law students noted above, and the cancellation 
of all scheduled input into these fields. 

Postgraduate study in civilian schools.—In the report of the House Armed 
Services Appropriation Committee which explained the reductions recommended 
in the appropriation “Navy personnel, general expenses” for postgraduate study 
it was stated that a reduction of $171,000 or about 50 percent is suggested. The 
committee believes that while some of these courses may be desirable there are 
numerous others that are not essential to the operation of the Navy. 

The reduction would totally disrupt the Navy’s postgraduate program tn 
civilian institutions, since the entire balance of funds remaining will be required 
for the completion of courses in which students are already enrolled. Thus, no 
input of students whatever will be possible during fiscal year 1953, an effect it is 
not believed was either contemplated or desired by the House. All planned 
inputs would be prohibited in such important fields as advanced science, hydro- 
graphic engineering, naval construction engineering, nuclear engineering (ad- 
vanced), oceanography, petroleum engineering (advanced), comptrollership, and 
management and industrial engineering. It is essential that training in these 
fields be continued, since in no other way can the Navy acquire or develop career 
personnel qualified to carry on highly specialized functions of the Navy. Restora- 
tion of a minimum of 50 percent of the sum eliminated from this program is 
requested to permit a reduced input of students in the areas of most critical 
requirements. 

Fleet training centers.—In making reductions in the fund requests under the 
appropriation “Navy personnel, general expenses,” the House committee ex- 
pressed the opinion that of the three fleet training centers planned for activation 
only one such additional center on the west coast, at San Francisco, would be 
adequate. Since the establishment of only one additional fleet training center 
is authorized, it is the desire of the Navy to establish that one at a location to be 
determined following a resurvey of fleet requirements, and not necessarily at 
San Francisco. 

COSTS OF RECRUITING 


Costs of the recruiting service—In addition to the restrictions as to rented 
space and limitations on personnel assigned to recruiting duties, the funds pro- 
vided by H. R. 7391, under the appropriation “Navy personnel, general expenses” 
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for téstS’of the recruiting’service were reduceéby $600,000, and al fpadsdgeldent 
to the operation of the Armed Forces"examining stations were e a 

In order to insure the ability to provide the recruitment requirements of the 
Navy year-in and year-out, it is necessary to maintain a Nation-wide system 
of recruiting stations and recruiting effort on a reasonably level basis. In 
formulating the estimates for 1953, it was estimated that this recruiting effort, 
including officer procurement, would cost $2,840,400 exclusive of costs that would 
be incurred in support of the Armed Forces examining stations, or directly at- 
tributable thereto. Any forced contraction of the presently planned scope of re- 
cruitment effort based on a short term reduction in recruit requirements will 
force the Navy to disestablish major elements in an exceptionally efficient organ- 
ization and will seriously jeopardize continuing sucessful accomplishment in 
meeting such requirements. The over-all effort required for recruiting cannot 
be considered a function of the number of people required to be obtained in any 
given year. The expenses of travel, lodging and subsistence of recruits, which 
relate directly to the numbers to be obtained, are the only appreciable items that 
are susceptible to variation based on recruiting loads for the year under con- 
sideration. Restoration of the $600,000 is requested. 


HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


Weight limitations on shipment of household effects.—Section 632, General 
Provisions, page 49, places a limitation of 7,000 pounds of uncrated or 8,000 
pounds if crated on household effects to be shipped at Government expense. 

Pursuant to section 304 (c) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 (Public 
Law 351, Sist Cong., approved Oct. 12, 1949), the Secretaries of the uniformed 
services are authorized to prescribe weight allowances for baggage and house- 
hold effects in connection with a change of station of military personnel. These 
allowances are equalized within the three military services as prescribed in the 
Joint Travel Regulations. 

The presetly established allowances for officers are based upon a sliding 
scale from 7,000 net pounds for an ensign to 11,000 net pounds for a captain, 
USN, with graduated increases for the various fiag ranks up to 24,000 pounds. 
There are approximately five officers in the Navy on full active duty who are al- 
lowed the latter weight. <A lieutenant in the Navy is currently allowed 8,500 
pounds net weight for household effects to be shipped by the Government on a 
permanent change of station. The allowance is increased by 25 percent for 
the weight of packing material for a domestic rail shipment (the actual average, 
however, is around 35 percent, and 40 percent on an overseas shipment. 

Acutal statistics reveal that 8,500 net pounds is a very nominal allowance 
for a lieutenant with an accumulation of household effects required for a 
family of five. This 8,500 net pounds packed for overseas shipment would 
weight 11,900 pounds, applying the 40 percent differential. 

Based on this gross allowance, compared to that given in the House bill (8,000 
pounds gross), a lieutenant moving overseas from Washington, D. C., via Oak- 
land, Calif., would be required to pay about $328 from his own funds to move his 
household effects to the west coast in carrying out his military orders. 

Actual household shipments vary considerably with the status of the officer and 
living conditions prevailing at the new duty station. While the average house- 
hold shipment in the Navy is less than the limit proposed, the presently allowed 
Seale is required to avoid individual hardship and a lowering of morale. 


SUMMARY 


I have placed before you the effects of the various amendments contained in 
H. R. 7891 as they affect Navy personnel in general and the programs 
under my cognizance in particular. Elimination of these injurious provisions 
and restoration of $685,500 of the $4,410,000 removed from the appropriation 
“Navy personnel, general expenses” are considered to be essential to the main- 
tenance of an effective Navy. 


Senator O’Mauonry. We will insert the justification in the record 
at this point. 
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( The justification referred to follows :) 
NAVY PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 
MARINE Corps, TROOPS AND FACILITIES 


(House hearings: Navy, pp. 300-322; Marine Corps, pp. 430-436; 
Office of Secretary of Defense, pp. 496-504) 


(P. 16, line 19; p. 18, line 4 of H. R. 7391, dated April 3, 1952.) 

The House Committee on Appropriations recommended and the House ap- 
proved the elimination of $1,000,000 from the Navy appropriation ‘Navy per- 
sonnel, general expenses” and $800,000 from the Marine Corps appropriation 
“Troops and facilities.” 

The Department of Defense does not appeal the dollar reduction. It does, 
however, wish to emphasize its conviction that the joint operations of the 
Armed Forces examining stations must be continued. 


JUSTIFICATION 


In accordance with the congressional mandate in Public Law 51, Eighty-second 
Congress to utilize to the fullest the Nation’s critical manpower resources, the 
Department of Defense during September 1951 established the Armed Forces 
examining stations throughout the United States to administer physical and 
mental examinations under common. standards for enlistees and inductees to 
all services. Under the current plan the examination and classification ac- 
tivities of the 150 main recruiting stations heretofore operated by the services 
were consolidated into a total of 75 zone of interior and 4 overseas Armed 
Forces examining stations. This consolidation eliminates duplicate facilities 
in the same areas. Economies in funds and better utilization of hard-to-get pro- 
fessional personnel are expected to result. The most important benefits will 
stem from the assurance that all men will receive uniform, standardized mental 
and physical examinations and that there will be an equitable distribution of 


manpower among the services on the basis of qualifications as well as num- 
bers. 


In order to continue joint operations of the stations, the Navy will assign 
medical personnel to the Armed Forces examining stations in lieu of the civilian 
personnel and fee basis doctors for which the $1.8 million was reauested. 


LIMITATION ON OFFICER GRADES 


Admiral DuBosr. There is one thing that is going to raise havoc 
with us and that is the so-called Davis amendment. That is a very 
bad thing for us, 

Senator O’Manoney. That is right. That is section 635. 

Secretary Kimpau. I think we discussed that at some length here 
before. 

Admiral DuBose. I have never discussed the Davis amendment, 
nor to the best of my knowledge have any of the services had an op- 
portunity to give any testimony in the House on that subject. I don’t 
know how much has been given before this committee, but it is some- 
thing that concerns us vitally, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Proceed. 

Admiral DuBosg. Section 635 of the general provision appearing 
on page 50 and 51 places limitations on the numbers in the various 
grades based on percentage of total average military personnel 
strength. This is a concept which can result only in complete dis- 
ruption of orderly administration, promotion, and distribution of 
officer personnel with attendant damaging lowering of morale among 
officers of the armed services. It was inserted as far as I know by 
the House without benefit of any hearings by any branch of the 
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armed services. The ceilings imposed by this section clamp on con- 
trols that ignore the intimate facts of requirements and careers, since 
the ceilings are based on purely arbitrary percentages of gross 
strength at a particular period. 

Senator O’Manoney. Admiral, let me interrupt you to say that Mr. 
Davis pomted remark about the Navy is one to which you should 
give some attention. In his statement on the floor of the House, page 
3941, Congressional Record for April 9, he called attention to various 
types of situations which he believed constituted abuses. He spoke 
of the Air Force, he spoke of the Army, and so forth. This is what 
he said with respect to the Navy. It is set forth in this category. 

More upper-half admirals in the Navy than are lower half. Comparatively 


speaking, this means that the Navy has more major generals than it does 
brigadier generals. 


EFFECT ON PAY OF UPPER AND LOWER ADMIRALS 


Admiral DuBosr. May I explain that to you, sir? 

Senator O’Manoney. Yes. 

Admiral DuBose. In the first place, he did not understand what 
we mean by upper and lower admirals. That only applies to the un- 
restricted line officer. It does not apply to admiral doctors, pay- 
masters, and then in addition to that, there are laws that say while 
certain men are serving in certain positions they shall draw upper- 
half pay in addition to the upper half. For instance, if the Judge 
Advocate General is the lower half, which he has been and which 
he will be, by law he gets upper-half pay. So that makes one more 
in the upper half right there. 

The assistant chiefs of bureaus, for example, the Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau of Ordnance is lower half. He gets upper-half pay by 
law. The assistant comptroller by law gets upper-half pay even 
though he is in the lower half. 

Senator Frercuson. How many do you have of those? 

Admiral DuBosr. I think five or six of them. Now, if they happen 
to be in the upper half, of course they just continue to draw upper- 
half pay. 

Seciatie O’Manonety. What is the distinction between upper half 
and lower half in the first place? 

Admiral DuBosr. We take a list which includes all the admirals 
from Admiral Fechteler right on down to the junior admiral of the 
unrestricted line. We take a line and draw it through the middle. 
Those above the line are upper half, corresponding to a major gen- 
eral in pay. Those below the line are the lower half, corresponding 
to a brigadier general in pay. 

Senator O’Manoney. Do you draw this line by—— 

Senator Frreuson. How do you draw the line? 

Admiral DuBose. If you have a list of 200 people, the upper hun- 
dred are the upper half and the lower hundred are the lower half. 

Senator O’Manoney. Does it make any difference in their pay? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir; it makes a difference between a briga- 
dier general’s pay and the major general’s pay. 

Senator O’Manoney. In other words, the determination is that 
one-half of the admirals will receive one rate of pay and one-half an- 
other rate? 
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Admiral DuBosr. Only the unrestricted line does the half come 
into. 

Senator Ferguson. How much do you have in the unrestricted line ¢ 

Admiral DuBose. We have 192. 

Senator O’Manonry. Then with respect to some of these admirals 
in the unrestricted line who are assigned to particular duties, like as- 
sistant bureau ehief, they are given the upper half pay as long as they 
hold that position ? 

Admiral DuBosr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Knowranp. Did this historically grow out of the fact 
that the Navy abolished the officer rank of commodore? 

Admiral DuBose. I do not know, but it goes back. I entered the 
Navy in 1909 and they had the upper nine and lower nine. 

Senator Knowtanp. Did the commodore not compare with the 
brigadier general roughly in rank? 

Admiral DuBotse. Yes. 


RUNNING-MATE SYSTEM 


This is further complicated by the fact that we have a running-mate 
system in the Navy. That is, you may have a supply officer who 
runs with a line officer, the same date of commission. So you may 
have a supply officer, you may have a doctor, you might have a civil 
engineer all with the same date of commission as this one unrestricted 
Jine officer. When he moves into the upper half, you carry all three 
of those into upper-half pay. It is a very complicated thing, but 
it is absolutely according to law. 

Senator O’Mauonry. Regardless of whether they are earning it 
or not? 

Admiral DuBosr. They do all earn it, I can assure you, sir. Itisa 
very complicated thing. 

He has drawn up this amendment in a peculiar way. I do not know 
exactly how he has figured that amendment. It is quite normal and 
quite proper there should be more in the upper half—drawing upper- 
half pay in the Navy. 

Senator Ferauson. You have 92 people in this line office. Are they 
all according to seniority ? 

Admiral DuBosr. Absolutely, sir, except the vice admirals and the 
admirals are not according to permanent seniority. They are selected 
and hold their rank while they perform certain duties. 

Senator Frravson. I am trying to find out why you drew this line 
halfway down. 

Admiral DuBosr. Admiral Fechteler is No. 1 on this list. 

Senator Frerauson. Has every line officer got a number ? 

Admiral DuBose. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Is it according to when he came in? 

Admiral DuBosr. Date of commission, which may: have been 
changed by selection. You may have inversions in there due to the 
result of the selection law. But, generally speaking, “Yes.” 

Senator Knowtanp. Where would Admiral Radford fit on this list ? 

Admiral DuBosr. He would be No. 2 on this list, I think. I think 
he is No. 2 and Admiral Carney is No. 3, McCormick is No. 4, and 
Dunean is No. 5. In getting to this upper- and lower-half they are all 
considered as though on permanent list. 
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Senator O’Manoney. The point of it all is that Mr. Davis appar- 
ently had the feeling that throughout the military service excessive 
promotions were being made. hat do you say to that? 

Admiral DuBosr. Senator, we have confined ourselves religiously 
to the law. The law allows us a higher percentage of officers in every 
grade—allows us a much higher percentage in commander, captain, 
and admiral than we have. 

Senator O’Manonry. Will you prepare a statement and file it for 
the record showing what the law is and what you have done under the 
law ? 

Admiral DuBose. We can do that. If we have to work from year 
to year on an amendment to an appropriation bill we cannot in any 
way possibly plan promotions or careers for officers. The Personnel 
Act of 1947 was the result of long and detailed hearings. 

Senator O’Manonry. That is the reason why the Senate has a rule 
against riders on appropriations bills. Having come from the House, 
it is before us, but would you be good enough to make that comparison 
between the law and the facts that now exist and give special attention 
to the basic charge which is, namely, that there are excessive promo- 
tions in the Navy, and in the other services, too. Will you do that? 

Admiral DuBosr. Yes, sir. 

Senator O’Manoney. Is there anything else you want to add? 

Admiral DuBosr. I do not have anything more. 

General Sueruerp. 1 would like to submit a statement for the 
record because we are affected much more seriously. Our proportion- 
ate cut is greater. 

Senator O’Manonry. Do you mean to say you have more promo- 
tions than the Navy? 

General Surruerp. No, sir; but the percentage of general officers in 
flag grade in the Army is 3.35, in the Navy it is 3.48, in the Air Force 
4.31, and in the Marine Corps 2.46. It hits us harder. 

Senator O’Manoney. If you will prepare a special statement, sir, 
we will put it in the record and it will be called to the attention of the 
members of the committee. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


MARINE CorPs COMMENTS ON SECTION 635, Fiscat YEAR 1953 APPROPRIATIONS ACT 


The Marine Corps objects to section 635 of the bill, restricting officer grade dis- 
tribution, beeause it will tend to impair the military efficiency of the Marine 
Corps in three major respects. 

The first of these concerns purely the number of officers which would be per- 
mitted in each grade. The following table indicates the number of officers required 
in each grade above lieutenant and the number to which we would be restricted by 
section 635 of H. R. 7391: 


Required, Permitted 
end fiscal by section 








year 1953 635 
General officers __- -.....--- eo vigdb cies £5 cate ian dadeiic nb eae om ademas 60 59 
Oona... «....5..steteis.. in BULL, Eps LSS oe Css. ntiga tte 576 554 
RAE OGG. 56 Snore blanehEtheneey core dick dawecene sent obi saes 1,350 1, 205 
DN Siren sb cee ce ok panes cata’ shoe eee Rojo doke de cokaccess ghcbenacgtes 2, 515 2, 562 
CO Eons 55 4b 4 nn nh beidan n $55 and ae in 0k a4ed de 5, 556 5, 422 
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It should be noted that the Marine Corps requested funds for substantially 
fewer officers in these grades than is authorized by law. The request was 
prepared to meet minimum billet requirements during fiscal year 1953: 4a 

The force structure for the Marine Corps, approved by the President for 
fiscal year 1953, includes three Marine divisions and three Marine “Aircraft 
wings. With that directive as to forces, the Marine Corps, exercising its char- 
acteristic economy, prepared the grade distribution of officers necessary to 
properly command and staff its approved force structure. 

Section 635 of H. R. 7391 would not allow sufficient Marine officers in appro- 
priate grades to satisfy the modest grade distribution for the approved forces 
which we carefully prepared and repeatedly justified at all levels of budget 
review. This means that in many cases officer billets must be filled by officers 
of grades inferior to those necessary for proper operation. Utilizing officers 
of lower grades than called for by the approved force structure is not in the 
best interests of military efficiency, nor is it fair to the individual officer re- 
quired to discharge responsibilities greater than normal for his grade. 

The second important objectionable aspect of section 635 concerns its impact 
on Reserve officers who are in active military service. This section would affect 
Marine Corps Reserve officers on active duty just as it affects Regular officers. 
All officers on active duty, whether Regular or Reserve, are carried on a com- 
bined lineal list by date of rank. These officers become eligible for considera- 
tion for selection for promotion in the order of their seniority. 

In our plans for fiscal year 1953 we anticipate that a considerable number 
of Reserve officers will remain on active duty voluntarily beyond their release 
dates. Many of these officers will be eligible for a promotion, and this accounts, 
in some measure, for their desire to remain on active duty. Section 635 will 
reduce the number who can be promoted. It is probable that those who could 
not be promoted will no longer remain voluntarily on active duty. It will be 
necessary to procure other new Reserve officers to take the place of these trained 
officers who cannot be retained. This will incur additional training, travel, and 
outfitting expense. 

The third objectionable aspect of section 635 is one which I consider espe- 
cially important. It concerns the attitude of the individual marine; his sense 
of belonging to and of being an important cog in the machinery of national 
defense. 

The percentage limitations imposed upon the Marine Corps by section 635 
are proportionately far more severe in each grade than those imposed on the 
other services. For each 10,000 personnel, the Army would be permitted 3.35 
general officers; the Navy would be permitted 3.48 flag officers; and the Air 
Force would be permitted 4.31 general officers. The Marine Corps, however, 
would only be permitted 2.46 general officers for each 10,000 personnel. A 
similar result obtains in each of the other grades affected by section 635, as 
can é@adsity be seen from the following table: 





Marine 


Army Navy Air Force Corps 


3. , 
Colonel or captain F 3. 3. 2.3 
Lieutenant colonel or commander . 9. 5. 54 
Major or lieutenant commander | ; 12. . 10. 32 
Captain or lieutenant ; 26. 7 22.78 


It would seem unreasonable to require the Marine Corps to function with 
proportionately less generals than other services, or proportionately less colonels, 
or proportionately less officers in some other grade. It is obviously unrealistic 
to expect the Marine Corps to perform its mission with characteristic efficiency 
while permitted proportionately less officers in every grade from captain to gen- 
eral. If the services for any reason are to be required to perform their respec- 
tively assigned missions with a grade distribution lower than that planned for 
such missions, it is considered that each service should bear its own propor- 
tionate part of any reduction. 

The Marine Corps prefers to believe that marines are so trained and of such 
a character that it is almost impossible to impair their morale. However, it 
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could hardly be supposed that the application of budgetary restrictions to the 
grade. distribution of the Marine Corps proportionately far more severe than 
those applied to the other armed services would serve to enhance the morale of 
any marine. 

For the foregoing reasons, we feel that the provisions of section 635 are not 
realistie for fiscal year 1953 as applied to the Marine Corps. We also feel that 
as a step toward the long-discarded system of specifying the grade distribution 
of each of the services for the coming year in annual appropriation acts seetion 
635 is unwise. I understand that years ago the annual appropriation acts con- 
tained almost all legislation for the Armed Forces for the given year, including 
authorized strengths. Funds were appropriated for so many privates, so many 
drummers and fifers, ete. This practice was correctly discarded because it pre- 
vented continuity and was a major obstacle to the formulation of intelligent 
long-range plans. 

I do believe, however, that the services should be permitted to come to you 
gentlemen annually as we are doing this year to discuss with you our personnel 
problems for the coming year and to present our proposed solution of those 
problems. The services would gain much by being able to reevaluate their think- 
ing in the light of your comments and advice. 


STATEMENT WitH RESPECT TO THE PROVISO APPEARING UNDER “RETIRED Pay,” 
Tite II, H. R. 7391 


Last year the appropriations act was amended to prevent the use of appro- 
priated funds for the payment of retired pay to Regular commissioned officers 
who retire without stigma after the date of that act for reasons other than age 
or physical disability. The continuation of this restriction will have cumulative 
ill effect on the Marine Corps. 

The services already had acted administratively to prevent voluntary retire- 
ment of officers with less than 30 years’ service. 

The principal impact of this provision is sustained by two categories of per- 
sonnel: (1) Permanent Regular officers who have 30 or more years of service, 
and (2) temporary officers who have long years of enlisted service behind them. 

With respect to the permanent Regular officer, the provision frustrates the 
lifelong retirement plans of those who have performed 30 to 40 years of faithful 
service. While no doubt these officers will continue to perform satisfactorily, 
the drive and enthusiasm so essential in any top level of leadership will be 
difficult to sustain. 

The temporary officer category is composed of permanent enlisted men and 
warrant officers sufficiently outstanding and capable to assume under emergency 
conditions the functions and responsibilities of commissioned rank, This pro- 
vision, which inhibits the retirement of temporary officers, yet permits the retire- 
ment of other permanent enlisted personnel and warrant officers who..must: be 
considered less capable, appears only to penalize merit. 


DISCUSSION OF Errect oF BONNER AMENDMENT LIMITING WEIGHT ALLOWANCES 
FOR HouseHOLD Errects (H. R. 7391) 


The effect of the Bonner amendment to the Defense Appropriation Act for 1953 
relative to limiting weight allowances for “transportation, packing, crating, 
temporary storage, drayage, and unpacking of household goods and personal 
effects in excess of 7,000 pounds of uncrated, or 8,000 pounds of crated or the 
equivalent when transportation charges are based on cubic measurement,” appears 
to be a step toward equalization of household goods shipping allowances for all 
personnel regardless of rank. This amendment will in effect reduce entitlement 
for shipment of all officers, second lieutenant through general, as can be readily 
ascertained by enclosure (A). 
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Weight allowance authorized ' (in pounds) 


Mien es Ee 
| Temporary} Permanent (i) (2) 3) 
change of | change of | 


: By com- | py proj ae re 
station station | mercial van) By freight | overseas 





General»... aden tnewens 24,000 | 25,200} 30, 000 | 33, 600 
Lieutenant general. ._.............-..-----| 18, 000 18, 900 22, 500 | 25, 200 
NED, co ccimivpindsiubdctvqnsnen a 14, 500 15, 225 18,125 | 20, 300 
Brigadier general. - - a a ote Seo 12, 000 12, 600 15, 000 | 16, 800 
Colonel. % Yue 11, 000 11, 550 13, 750 15, 400 
Lieutenant colone} 10, 000 10, 500 12, 500 14, 000 
Major and (W-4) einai 9, 500 | 9, 975 11, 875 13, 300 
Captain and (W-3)__ 2 stain’ 8, 500 | 8, 925 10, 625 | 11, 900 
First lieutenant and (W-~2)_. 7, 500 7, 875 10, 500 
Second lieutenant and (W~1)..____. --| 7, 000 | 7, 350 ) 9, 800 
Enlisted personne]: 

(E7-E6-E5-&-E4 W/7 or more years’ | 


service) | ’ 4, 500 4, 725 6, 300 








i 
(E4 W/less than 7 years’ service)... ___| 3, 000 3, 150 | 4, 200 


1 Persons for whom no weight allowance has been prescribed are authorized not to exceed 200 pounds if 
specifically authorized or approved in writing by the commanding officer of the man’s organization, 


Nore.—The weight allowance for an individual is based upon his grade at the time of his detachment 
from last duty station. : 

(1) When shipment is forwarded by commercial van, allowance is increased 5 percent for packing 
and crating materials. 

(2) When shipment is forwarded by freight, allowance is increased 25 percent for packing and crating 
materials. 

(3) When shipment is forwarded by overseas, allowance is increased 40 percent for packing and crating 
materials, 


DIScUSSION OF Errect or SurroN AMENDMENT ELIMINATING FUNDS FOR TRAINING 
IN ANY LEGAL OR BUSINESS PROFESSION OR FOR THE PAYMENT OF TUITION FOR 
"FRAINING IN SUCH PROFESSIONS 


1. The amendment as offered by Mr. Sutton, concerning the elimination of 
funds for fiscal year 1953 for postgraduate training in any legal or business 
profession and for the payment of tuition for training in such professions, will 
have the following effect on the Marine Corps. 

(a) (1) Failure to appropriate funds for fiscal year 1953 for postgraduate 
training in the legal field will result in canceling training of Marine Corps officers 
already begun as indicated below: 

10 students scheduled to graduate in June 1953 
10 students scheduled to graduate in June 1954 

(2) Inasmuch as a law degree and admission to practice is a prerequisite to 
the performance of certain duties in connection with courts martial, funds 
previously expended to train these 20 officers would be wasted. 

(8) The requirements of the Regular Marine Corps for lawyers must, in part, 
be filled by the postgraduate training of Marine Corps officers. Procurement 
of Regular Marine Corps officers who are already members of the bar is insuffi- 
cient in number to meet lawyer requirements generated by the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. Although the Marine Corps is and has been soliciting applica- 
tions for active duty from Marine Corps Reserve officer lawyers, insufficient 
numbers have been obtained from the program. There is no authority to com- 
mission officers in the Regular Marine Corps for the performance of legal duty 
only. 

(b) (1) Assuming that the reference to business profession training deals 
directly with civilian personnel hired by the several services and then sent to 
business colleges for furtherance of their training, the Marine Corps would not 
be affected, inasmuch as that practice is not employed by the Marine Corps. 

(2) If the business profession training cited in this amendment pertains to 
officers enrolled in postgraduate schools by the Marine Corps, the following 
training, already begun, would terminate: 
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ee 








Currently Carry-over, 


Postgraduate course and school enrolled o- a. 


Personne! and administration and training, Palo Alto, Calif None 
Comptrollership, George Washington University - v 
Business Administration, Harvard University 

Advanced management 

Management problems for executive, University of Pittsburgh 

Industrial management and engineering, Rensselear Polytechnical Institute None 


(3) The enrollment of Marine Corps officers in postgraduate courses which 
train in the foregoing subjects is designed to supplement many years of experience 
in the Marine Corps preparatory to assignment to a specific job. The pro- 
curement of a civilian graduate of these same courses would be of no use to 
the Marine Corps inasmuch as the civilian would not possess the essential 
experience in the Marine Corps which is equally as important as the postgraduate 
training in preparing personnel for certain specific billets. 


EFFECT OF THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY Mk. JONES, OF MISSOURI, ON THE MARINE 
Corps 


“No part of any appropriation in this act shall be used to pay rent on space 
to be utilized for recruiting purposes; and no part of any appropriation in this 
act may be used for pay and allowances of military personnel assigned to 

recruiting duty in excess of 25 percent of the amount expended for such purpose 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952.” 

1. With regard to the subject amendment, I would like to make the following 
comments : 

(a) Volunteers reduce training cost of the Marine Corps because of the longer 
periods of service. 

(1) Recruits receive a minimum of 6 months’ basic training prior to effective 
utilization. The shorter the term of service, the greater proportion of service 
spent in basic training, and consequently, the smaller the proportion of time 
devoted to useful service. As a result of this, the 2-year period of obligated 
service will increase the need for new enlisted men by about 11 percent over the 
numbers needed under current minimum 3-year enlistments in the Regular Marine 
Corps. 

(2) The training of these increased numbers of new personnel requires 
increased numbers of instructors and administrative personnel, compounding the 
requirement for additional personnel from the manpower pool. 

(b) Combat readiness is lowered by using inductees for the following reasons: 

(1) When inductees are used there is a more rapid rate of turn-over of 
personnel. 

(2) The requirement to be continuously concerned with the training of replace- 
ments in advance of this turn-over. 

(3) In view of the foregoing, there is a mandatory requirement to divert large 
numbers of trained personnel from combatant units to be trainers of the new 
personnel, 

(c) A volunteer recruit is more highly motivated. This fact must not be over- 
looked. Current Marine Corps experience indicates that a volunteer psycho- 
logically feels he has made his own choice—that he has not been “forced to do 
something”; he therefore accepts military service requirements more readily, 
is easier to train, and is more highly motivated to serve. 

(ad) The saving effected by enlisting a volunteer for 3 years service over the 
2-year service of an inductee has been variously estimated, but conservatively 
ean be stated as nearly $2,000. It is then a matter of arithmetic to realize that 
it will eost the Government well over $40 million, considering the added cost of 
shorter inductee service, as the price of an annual saving of about $2 million in 
recruiters’ pay. 

(e) In addition to the foregoing, I personally feel that one of the reasons for 
the very existence of the military is the protection of such democratic prin- 
ciples as the freedom of choice in volunteering for service, insofar as this is 
practicable. 

(f) The prohibition against renting space for recruiting purposes has little 
effect on Marine oe recruiting. The Marine Corps rents space for sub- 
stations at Rapid City, 8S. Dak., at $20 per month and at West Frankfort, I, for 
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$27.50 per month, a total of $573. The elimination of these two substations will 
not materially effect recruiting. Closing these stations would result in an 
average loss of 13 volunteers per month. 

(g) The Marine Corps is in the unique position, compared to other services, 
that there are no area administrative commands within the United States to 
delegate responsibility for execution of administrative matters between the 
headquarters and individuals or concerns in local communities. This work, 
accomplished by Army and Air Force area commands and Naval districts, is 
delegated to the recruiting service. Actually, the recruiting service has a dual 
function of administration as a representative of Headquarters Marine Corps 
in local matters, and of recruiting volunteers and processing inductees to fulfill 
Marine Corps manpower requirements. 


OFFICER PROMOTIONS AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


Admiral DuBosr. That statement right there covers the field. 
That is the statement we had prepared, hoping we would get a long 
shot at this thing. 

Senator O’Manonry. May I say first, Senator, that we shall file for 
the record this prepared statement just handed to me by Vice Admiral 
DuBose to be included in the record on this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, on this subject of officer pro- 
motions and grade distribution I will, of course, confine my remarks to the situa- 
tion as it pertains to the Navy. The Officer Personnel Act of 1947, Public Law 
381 of the Eightieth Congress, has proven to be a remarkably successful, compre- 
hensive, and farsighted piece of legislation insofar as the Navy is concerned. 
It has served admirably as a basis for sound promotion programs from the date 
of its enactment when the Navy was at a strength of 501,000, through a period 
of reduction to 350,000, and through the current expansion to a strength of 
835,000. There have been minor amendments to this act during the past 5 years 
but its basic principles and philosophy have remained unaltered. 

The principles with which we are concerned at this hearing are those control- 
ling grade distribution. This law establishes fixed numbers of line officers in 
each grade, expressed as percentages of the total active duty line officer strength, 
with the delegation to the Secretary of the Navy of authority to establish lesser 
numbers “required to meet the needs of the service’—which then become the 
authorized numbers. For the staff corps, percentage limitations in grade are 
not prescribed, such officers advancing under a running-mate principle with line 
officers of corresponding length of service in grade. This basic principle was 
wisely adopted in order to set the pattern for grade distribution and at the same 
time to allow flexibility in meeting the constantly changing factors that enter 
into promotion planning. Under this law the Navy is able to establish satis- 
factory balances between: First, meeting billet requirements, and second, pro- 
viding proper career progression. By “proper progression” I mean both that pro- 
motions should neither be unduly accelerated nor unreasonably retarded. Sec- 
tion 635 of the 1953 appropriations bill is in direct conflict with Public Law 381 
in that it imposes percentage limitations to the entire officer structure, line and 
staff combined, and thus tends to defeat the running-mate principle for the staff 
corps. Were section 635 adopted, it would be impossible to administer the ex- 
press requirements of Public Law 381 with respect to the staff corps. 

During the current emergency the Navy has found it necessary to invoke the 
statutory authority which authorizes the President to suspend certain provisions 
of Public Law 381 in order to legally meet certain imperative circumstances. 
These suspensions are being utilized: (1) to meet requirements for lieutenants 
(junior grade) by the promotion of ensigns in. 2 years, rather than 3, (2) to 
remove the requirement that officers in the grades of lieutenant (junior grade) and 
lieutenant be separated from the Navy if twice passed over for promotion, and 
(3) to permit a temporary excess in the grade of lieutenant at the expense of a 
deficiency in the combined grades of ensign and lieutenant (junior grade). In 
all other respects promotions are following the principle of Public Law 381; 
including such features as numbers in the grades. above lieutenant, selection, 
promotional attrition, and eligibility based on service in grade. Thus, the Navy 
is adhering strictly to the principles and controls of the Officer Personnel Act. 
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Officer promotion schedules present the most intricate problems and the greatest 
difficulties encountered in the whole field of military personnel administration. 
We must live with the past, and iron out “humps” that have resulted from 
rapid expansions during periods when we had no alternatives. We must live with 
the present, and meet existing operational conditions, these being the primary 
considerations. We must live for the future, and lay sound plans to adequately 
meet prospects that are ill-defined and that may vary greatly. In all of this we 
must try to provide stability and assurance to our officers. Any limitation that 
considers only one of these features results in the distortion of the others. 

The immediate effect of section 635 of H. R. 7391 will ceate a widespread 
uncertainty and distrust of the future. It will affect Regular and Reserve 
officers alike, since they are promoted under a common system. I am sure that 
you can understand the morale effect of such treatment, without any further 
amplification on my part. We believe that promotion policies not only must 
produce a well-trained, experienced team of officers at one particular moment, 
but must maintain that team at its peak capabilities on a continuing basis. It 
is uot sufficient merely to fill the jobs we have. We must attract the most capable 
young men we can find and give them opportunity to develop their full poten- 
tialities by gradually broadening responsibilities. They should have confidence 
that they have a fair opportunity to reach the top. 

When representatives of the Bureau of Naval Personnel appeared before the 
House Armed Services Committee in the hearings on the bill that became the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947, one of the chief justifications for this legislation 
was that it would provide the flexibility required by the Navy in making long- 
range plans for orderly career progression of its officers. This law, Public Law 
381, Eightieth Congress, has been in effect now for 5 years and the Navy has 
met with reasonable success in its application. This law was based on two 
premises: The first, meeting the needs of the Navy by insuring the required 
numbers of well qualified officers in each grade; and the second, providing career 
opportunities for the individuals. 

The Navy has operated for many years under a form of selection for promo- 
tion. Prior to World War II the officer grade distribution of line officers in 
the Navy was as follows (table A): 


Percent 
ROAr QOMITEIS .. .ccsciess Sines attain 6d ee 1 
III a wigs etn 4 ne enc ln i aii eh AA a iting chet ila is hc pmsltiaianialmnsaaa 4 
COMMARGOTS Qos ccc hintit: a wbadaleh ccnbtenioity peth Sawn asta dallas ceili Sault ck 8 
ER Aaperheetne Te, - CONTAIN TOG ae iss nd tein nak bits iden Seaham ksi at anh vhdelaiba 15 
AOE o.oo. cepmstiinccdiintntnn eis in wikittshiilalalipilp ign ksi lumina tacit cepa eon de ibaa é 
Lieutenants (junior grade) and ensigns, combined _-......_..--..--- 42 


Plus an undetermined number of officers in the grade of captain, commander, 
and lieutenant commander who had been adjudged “fitted” by selection boards, 
as opposed to “best fitted.” 

The reason that the category of “fitted officers’ was instituted in the 1988 
Navy Promotion Act was that forced attrition under the above percentile dis- 
tribution in grades had been extremely severe, in the order of 35 to 50 percent 
in each grade. Having a group of officers in each grade labeled as being on the 
“second team” led to bitterness and administrative difficulty. To avoid this 
situation and accomplish the same total promotional opportunity the grade 
percentages were changed by Public Law 381 to the following (table A): 


Percent 
ee | DEROES fini ccs iw diets intel nid wha si pladiapicse capitate ecb ct Eki seed cae selenite Le 0. 75 
OAM BIDE scotia cié nec picincnneenimebl i nena dates cE nile badteganslinbah hone 6 
NIN i athatin hs shine eis sah eines i sit ite ili Sa oie ibm “Sige Nica mil al ia SE 12 
Diegmtonant COMMBRMEOTRise kis ii nw dk cient eee 18 
le ists pbs iceland WI 42 Salle amt ORO. 24. 75 
Lieutenants. (junior. grade) and ensign... oo cicwkdt tenn 38. 50 


The entire philosophy of the Navy titles of Public Law 381 is based upon these 
grade distributions. The Secretary of the Navy must cause a census of the 
officers corps to be held at least once each year at which time these percentages 
are applied: (a) to the total Regular permanent line officers; and (0b) to 
the total of all line officers on active duty (that is Regulars plus Reserves plus 
temporary officers, who are all carried on a single lineal list). This law requires 
that the permanent line officer strength must be distributed into these per- 
centages, and that the temporary line officer strength may be distributed in 
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grades not in excess of the numbers derived by the application of the prescribed 
percentages. It grants authority for the Secretary of the Navy to determine 
that the needs of the service require a lesser number to be employed in any 
grade, in which case such lesser number will become the authorized number, 
which must be filled. In this connection it should be recalled that Public Law 
347 of the Seventy-ninth Congress provides that the authorized number of line 
officers shall be 7 percent of the authorized number of enlisted men in the Navy. 
Therefore, although expressed in percentages of line officer strength, the grade 
distribution is oriented to and limited by the total strength through this inter- 
mediate step. 

Until now I have spoken only of line officers. These are the officers eligible 
to command at sea, who represent about 65 percent of the total naval officer 
strength. The remainder of the commissioned officers in the Navy are of the 
Staff Corps; that is, doctors, dentists, chaplains, supply officers, nurses, etc. 
Their authorized numbers are fixed by Public Law 381 in relation to the number 
of line officers or to the total strength. The requirements for these officers in any 
particular grade are not so strictly definable as for line officers. Therefore, Statf 
Corps officers have for many years been advanced in the Navy by the “running 
mate” principle. Bach Staff Corps officer upon attaining the grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade) is assigned a running mete in the line who has the same date 
of rank. ‘These two then advance together up the ladder of promotion. For 
the remainder of this presentation I will speak only of the line officers and 
you will understand that the remarks will also apply in general to Staff ‘Corps 
officers since they follow along in the same general pattern. 

I have mentioned that we must live with the past, in the present, and for 
the iuture. With these charts 1 propose to show you something of our prob- 
lems, how we propose to meet them and what Section 635 of H. R. 7391, the 
fiscal year 1953 appropriation bill, will cause us to do. 

‘his chart (No. 1) shows all of the line officers in the Navy on active duty 
as of the January 1, 1952 census. These officers are separated by year group 
(the fiscal year in which they were first commissioned), and by the grades they 
now hold. They are further separated into Regulars (the orange groups), 
Reserves (the brown columns), and enlisted men holding temporary commis- 
sions (shown in green). 

This chart (No. 2) shows the same picture for Staff Corps officers. 

Keturning to chart No. 1, you will note the extremely large numbers in the 
grades of lieutenant commander and lieutenant, and that the grade of lieu- 
tenant commander is made up of only 2 year-groups. This is what we call 
the “hump.” It is a result of our wartime procurement when inany thousands 
of officers were commissioned in the Naval Reserve from the schools in New 
York,.at Northwestern, and at Annapolis. In 1947 when the transfer program 
was undertaken in order te rebuild the postwar Navy, the bulk of the eligible 
reserve and temporary officers were those who were first commissioned in the 
years 1942 to 1946, and when integrated into the Regular Navy retained this 
seniority. 

Now from inspection of this chart it is apparent that this year group 
[pointing out 1942] cannot all move immediately into the grade o1 commander 
without about doubling the number of Commanders. There are three things 
that we can do. First, we can take very heavy promotional attrition; that is, 
fail of selection about three-fourths of this year group and separate those who 
fail. Second, we can simply let them wait until vacancies occur in the pres- 
ent block of commanders. This, of course, will back up the promotion of 
all officers junior to them. Or third, we can break them into groups and 
advance them in increments—utilizing moderately heavy promotional attrition 
and providing additional numbers in the Commanders grade within the 12 
per cent limitation. 

This chart (No. 3) shows how we have planned to take this third alterna- 
tive. Each of these columns represents the year group or portion of a year 
group that will be considered in successive years for promotion to the next 
higher grade. Promotional attrition will be assessed against each of the 
zones to allow the selection of approximately the following percentages: to 
captain 90 per cent; to commander 85 per cent; to lieutenant commander SO 
per cent; and to lieutenant 80 per cent. You will note that the year groups 
1945 and 1946 have not been subdivided since they are now at or behind the 
normal terms ot service set forth in Public Law 381. They will eventuall) 
have to be subjected to a similar leveling process. 


94846—52 70 
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The terms of service prescribed by Public Law 381 for promotional purposes 
are as follows (table B) : 





| Service in grade prior to 

















promotion Normal total 
serene nana service 
Minimum | Normal | 
I te ia a on tel die tis eal tiin bist haie nag pligsas 144 3 | 3 
URES eT ee ea ee 3 | 6 
IN So wsdl Sit opens Ho bon apna Gupte ae ab Rede nia hice | 4 4} 12 
Lieutenant commander. ____-- hinchada liebe diiitereteee a 4 6 18 
I sD Oe Ce a ee hace na de i 5 7 25 
5 


Captain... -.- attbisee os i Mig iseiee. attest 2s 3 | | 30 


The law does not require that officers must progress at these normal rates, but 
says that a flow of promotion consistent with these periods of service shall be 
maintained. However, if these rates of promotion are not at least equaled, 
officers falling behind will ultimately lose their opportunity to be considered for 
advancement to some higher grade. All officers in year group 1944 and senior 
have been promoted to their present grades ahead of the total service schedule 
and can afford to be held in their present grades longer than the normal period. 
However, they must be moved in time to not unduly delay those year groups 
behind them that are on schedule. 

Since the end of World War II the Navy has been engaged in slowing the 
promotion of officers toward these normal periods of service as shown by the 
following table (table C): 





Service in grade Total service 








Promotion from grade of— nn eee| Normal |. Normal 
| 04s | 1052 | 1945 | 1952 

ponies earenniginsnseetetincaiitinmetenant ancininnctilpacrtiasemnatynatitiitia a — ~~ _ ™ 

Ensign - Bin a 2 | 3 ai | 2 3 
Lieutenant (jg).......-..----- suse | 1% 3 | 3 | 24) 6 6 
Lieutenant Pisais mtbibel waitin pings apiie 2 6 | 6 | 4} 9.) 12 
Lieutenant Commander -...--........-.-- 1% 7 | 6 844) 104) 18 
Commander -.------ ee 2% 9 | 7 18 | 19 25 
Geet... so. aided. athens eae 4 &l6 5 25 | 2714) 30 

i 





All naval officers advance in lineal sequence. There are no out-of-line promo- 
tions. Therefore the years shown in the 1952 columns are not average years, but 
mean that no officer is being promoted whose service will vary more than 6 
menths from the service-in-grade and the total service listed. 

This move to slow down the Navy’s promotion rate has resulted at times in 
having fewer officers available in certain grades than we have jobs for. The 
situation in regard to total officers on active duty that will pertain on June 30, 
1953, is estimated as follows (table D): 





Require- Following o sen BOK 
ments _| present plans | Section 635 
Admiral. .....- : 344 | 288 | 289 
Captain. ______- ; 3, 397 | 3, 033 2, 989 
Commander . --. ab te tin bie ee 6, 975 | 7, 558 7, 076 
Lieutenant Commander alka i 13, 049 | 10, 666 | 10, 824 
Lieutenant sol 21, 750 | 22, 328 | 22, 142 
Lieutenant (junior grade) and ensign -- -- ote 35, O78 | 37, 671 |... 


The requirements represent the composite of all the individual billets that are 
allocated to units, ships, and stations of the Navy: These billets are prescribed 
in Allowances, which correspond to Tables of Organization used by the Army, 
but have to be much more individually tailored because of the great diversity and 
complexity of the units involved, very few of which are identical. Each billet 
is carefully considered as to the rank, age, experience, and training, necessary for 
its proper fulfillment. It is seldom—=in fact it would be a rare coincidence—that 
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the bodies exactly match the billets. Both are in a constant state of change, 
usually minor, but frequently major. The best that can be done under such 
circumstances is to work by trends to bring the grade structure into consonance 
with military demands. 

The predicted allowances thus establish the requirements for all grades and 
categories of officers. With these as a base and a general goal, the scope of 
promotions is regulated. However, as previously described, it is not regulated 
solely and exactly to this purpose, but within such approximate limits as are 
dictated-by,reasonable long-term promotion plans. The bodies can be made to 
mateh the billets closely when operating under level plans for long periods. 
Repeated cycles of expansion and contraction, however, produce repeated neces- 
sities to accelerate and decelerate promotions, to the detriment of any stable 
prospects on the part of individuals and to the despair of the planners. Certainly 
no service wishes to advance its personnel prematurely, because this only pro- 
duces future trouble when the time comes to compress the bodies back into a 
smaller pattern. It is rather remarkable that the services are able to manage as 
well as they do under such conditions, and still maintain any semblance of system 
and order. 

Thus it may be seen that the problem is one of continually following trends, 
and that a great deal of flexibility must be permitted in order to work everything 
out in the best interests of all factors. This is the reason why section 635 is 
extremely awkward, since it makes the grade distribution meet an artificial 
pattern at a fixed period. It applies one very rigid limitation to a very fluid 
situation, and it will require all services to arbitrarily compromise both their 
billet structures and their promotion plans to meet its limitations. 

One of the difficulties of trying to prescribe grade limitations in terms of 
percentages of strength is illustrated on this chart (No. 4). This is a graphic 
presentation of the percentage of flag officers to total officer strength, from 1935 
to 1953. The ratio was fairly constant from 1935 to 1940. During the wartime 
expansion it dropped rapidly, as shown by this curve. Then as we demobilized, 
the percentage of flag officers increased, but at a greater rate because of the 
greater rate of change in total officer strength. With the post-Korean expansion 
the ratio is again decreasing. 

This chart (No. 5) is the same information for captains. Note the same general 
pattern, 

A similar graph would show the same picture for commanders. That for 
lieutenant would be substantially horizontal. A graph of lieutenants (junior 
grade) and ensigns would show the reverse picture since the relative requirement 
for junior officers increases sharply with an increase in total strength. 

It should, therefore, be noted that grade limitations such as contained in section 
635 are applicable only to one particular size of force arrived at in one particular 
way. 

In order to comply with section 635, the Navy must predict the average total 
strength during the last quarter of fiscal 1953, in order to compute the numerical 
limitations in each grade, This is at best difficult. We have plans but they 
are subject to many variables. For example, the Navy enlisted strengths by 
months presented in the budget, were predicted with the expectancy of a 1-year 
extension of enlistments. These have now been extended only 9 months, which 
will result in a lesser average strength. The predicted strengths are not fixed 
requirements, but are estimates made many months in advance on the best 
information then available. These estimates are prepared for the purpose of 
making up the cost information for inclusion in the budget. Past experience 
has shown wide variations in actual performance on any one date, due to un- 
anticipated changes in plans. 

Section 635 will be particularly binding on the Navy in the grade of lieutenant 
because of the situation in regard to doctors, dentists, and aviators. . Under the 
Doctors Draft law priority II dentists are now being drafted (in the case of 
civilians) and recalled (if already a member of a Reserve component). Since 
about 80 percent of the priority II pool—both civilians and reservists—is com- 
prised of Naval Reserve officers, the result will be that the Navy must order 
approximately 500 dentists lieutenants to active duty with the Army and Air 
Force. However, under section 635 as now written, these numbers must be 
counted within the Navy ceiling. In the case of aviators, our potential of 
qualified pilots in the inactive Naval Reserve in the grades of ensign and lieuten- 
ant junior grade has been largely exhausted. To meet our total pilot require- 
ments we must draw on lieutenants and lieutenant commanders. These cir- 
cumstances among medical officers and aviators will necessitate a limitation on 
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the number of lieutenants in other categories, regardless of requirements, which 
must be achieved by accelerated releases and/or reduction of recalls and/or 
demotions. 

The long-term effects of a continuation of the grade distribution limitations 
contained in section 635 would be to produce a stagnation of promotion. The 
general scope of this stagnation is indicated in this chart (No. 6), which ex- 
pands the present plan (chart No. 3) into the groups that could be promoted 
annually, using the same promotional attrition as now contemplated. This 
chart does not represent a working plan, since we could not, for ‘example, con- 
tinue lieutenants in that grade for 18 years. This chart merely shows the 
attenuation problem that would have to be resolved. 

This chart (No. 7) shows one way that the Navy could carry on under con- 
tinued limits imposed by section 635. The combined totals are the numbers 
of officers in each grade by 1959 using the plan I showed you on chart No. 3. 
The date 1959 has no particular significance except that it was chosen as the 
date by which all officers now on active duty would have advanced normally 
to the next higher grade. The dark shaded blocks show the numbers in each 
grade as limited by section 635. The light shaded blocks represent the forced 
promotional attrition that would be required to meet the normal terms of service 
as specified in Public Law 881 and yet not exceed the numerical grade limits. 
The amount of this forced attrition is indicated in comparison with the attrition 
now planned shown in parentheses. 

We have reread the statements and testimony presented before this com- 
mittee in 1947, prior to the passage of Public Law 381. We have carefully 
compared the performance of the Navy Department in administering this act 
with those statements. Nowhere can we find the slightest evidence that the 
Navy has done other than live within the spirit and intent of that law. Nor is 
there any place where the flexibility provided in Public Law 381 has been ap- 
plied for purposes other than those intended. 

Before closing I would like to explain two particular matters connected with 
this over-all subject : Temporary promotions, and upper and lower half admirals. 

Considerable understandable confusion exists in connection with the use of the 
word “temporary” in connection with naval officers. It is unfortunate that we 
have used this word so frequently with different meanings. For your convenience 
the following are definitions of the several uses of “temporary” in the Navy 
relative to officer grades: 

1. Temporary officers.—These are officers whose permanent status is enlisted 
or warrant officer. These officers, subsequent to first appointment are pro- 
moted along with Regular and Reserve officers. 

2. Temporary promotion under title IIT of Public Law 381.—These are pro- 
motions to any grade given to the most senior officers of the next lower grade, 
after due selection, to meet the grade distribution that is based upon the total 
active duty line officer strength (as opposed to permanent promotions based upon 
total regular officer strength). They are being made only to an extent that will 
keep the numbers in the higher grades well below the grade distribution limits 
permitted for an authorized strength of 35,000 line officers. They are not tem- 
porary in the usual sense, in that they are not limited in point of time or by 
reason of duty assignment. This chart (No. 8) is an attempt to show this pic- 
torially. The entire disk represents the total line officers on active duty, divided 
into their theoretical grade distribution. The inner disk represents the Regu- 
lar line officers who hold permanent appointments in their grades. The outer 
“doughnut” represents the officers—Regular, Reserve, and temporary—who hold 
temporary appointments. When the seniority of a Regular officer in his grade 
places him within the inner disk he is issued a permanent appointment. In other 
words, a Regular officer moves radially inward in each segment after being 
selected to enter it. Reserve officers achieve permanent status when they go 
to inactive duty. Temporary officers hold only temporary appointments in any 
grade. 

3. Temporary promotions under Public Law 188, Seventy-fifth Congress.—These 
promotions are made only during war or national emergency to meet immediate 
needs of the Navy. They are not preliminary to permanent promotion, They 
are terminable at any time and must terminate not later than 6 months after 
the end of the emergency or war or, in the case of Reserve and retired officers, 
not later than date of release from active duty if that be earlier. The Navy is 
currently using this authority for the promotion of ensigns, lieutenants, junior 
grade, and lieutenants for reasons other than the temporary status itself, as 
explained below. 
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Publie Law 188 of the Seventy-fifth Congress is the law under which all of our 
wartime promotions were made. It is very simple and has no controls other 
than specifying that promotions may be made to meet the needs of the service 
under such regulations as the President may prescribe. 

Last spring we asked for authority to suspend portions of Public Law 381 with 
respect to the three lowest grades, and this was granted by Public Law 67 of the 
Highty-second Congress. In its place we have resumed use of Public Law 188 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress. However, we have still followed the forms of 
Public Law 381 in administering promotions under this emergency law. The 
reasons for using Public Law 188 are to permit the promotion of ensigns to 
lieutenants, junior grade, in 2 years instead of 3 and to remove the legal status 
of having “failed of selection” and the subsequent requirement of separation of 
those officers not promoted at this time. In .all other respects, including the 
assessment of promotional attrition the provisions of Public Law 381 are being 
followed. 

In conclusion, it is appropriate to explain the features of the law prescribing 
upper and lower half pay for officers serving as rear admirals, 

The question has been raised why there are more rear admirals in the upper 
half than in the lower half. To answer that question, one must look to the law. 
The statutes have never intended, nor do they state, that the total number of 
rear admirals, line and staff, be evenly divided with respect to pay. That prin- 
ciple is applicable only to line rear admirals of the active list not restricted in 
the performance of duty. The taw does not require that rear admirals restricted 
to the performance of duty in engineering, aeronautical engineering, or special 
duty or that staff rear admirals be evenly divided in this respect. The restricted 
line rear admiral becomes entitled to upper half pay when the unrestricted line 
officer next junior to him is in the upper half of the grade. The staff corps rear 
admiral becomes entitled to the higher pay when his line officer running mate is 
in the upper half. These rules of law have been adopted by the Congress in order 
that equality be afforded for all rear admirals of corresponding length of service. 
It is expected that within the ensuing 2 or 3 years the proportion of restricted 
line rear admirals and of staff rear admirals in the upper half will approximate 
that of the unrestricted line officers. 

Further, express provisions of statutory law require that officers not regularly 
entitled to upper half pay receive that pay when appointed to certain statutory 
offices in the Navy Department by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, or in the case of lower half officers, when assigned to duty 
as deputy chief of a bureau or as assistant Judge Advocate General of the Navy. 

With reference to the present 202 unrestricted line officers of the active list 
whose regular status is rear admiral, 30 are entitled to upper half pay by reason 
of serving under temporary appointments as admiral or vice admiral. Of the 
remaining 172 serving as rear admirals, 71 are in the upper half, and 101 in the 
lower half. Three of those in the lower half are, however, entitled to upper half 
pay either by reason of appointment to statutory offices in the Department or 
by assignment as deputy chiefs. 

Passing to the present 25 restricted line rear admirals, 18 are entitled to upper 
half pay because the unrestricted officers junior to them are in the upper half. 
Of the seven regularly entitled to lower half pay, three receive upper half pay 
by reason of appointment to statutory offices. In addition, one captain who has 
been appointed to such an office also receives upper half pay. 

The figures for the total 228 line rear admirals are as follows: 


ce eR Sa 0 Ms rs aici pa poneic a aii ea eases waaneeedhlan sopuepdiciome t 
a a iciasa eh ddin a ra eels peicheares isi shneemlies Cannan 26 
Rear admirals, upper half pay 

Rear admirals, lower half pay 


There are 48 staff corps rear admirals, 1 of whom is serving as vice admiral. 
In addition, 1 captain is entitled to upper half pay, that officer having been 
appointed chief of a bureau. These 44 officers are distributed as follows for pay 
purposes : 


Vice admiral 
Rear admirals, upper half pay 
Nee ee ea eats enenminadsaneininsbemaresiniinpnlioes 15 
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The distribution of the total 272 line and staff rear admirals of the active 
list is: 


Admirals 

Vice admirals 

Rear admirals, upper half 
Rear admirals, lower half 


From the above, it will be noted that 7 more rear admirals of the active list 
are entitled to upper half pay than are entitled to the pay of the lower half. 
This, because of the running mate principle adopted by the Congress for the staff 
corps and its concomitant with respect to the restricted line officers. 

As indicated, the foregoing relates only to the active list. In addition to the 
above, 14 rear admirals of the active list and 1 Reserve rear admiral are employed 
on active duty; 138 of these officers are entitled to upper half pay and cannot 
legally be reduced in pay. Limitations of the nature proposed in the amendment, 
would have the effect of denying to the Navy the services of specially qualified 
retired rear admirals. 
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Senator O’Manonery. We will recess at 10:05 p. m., until 7 p. m. 
Wednesday. 

(Whereupon, at 10:05 p. m., Monday, June 16, 1952, a recess was 
taken until 7 p. m., Wednesday, June 18, 1952.) 





